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..theres nothing so powerful as an idea 


Better Homes and Gardens makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas’ 


Any magazine worth the paper it’s printed on has a nating than fiction. That’s why so many BH&G readers - 
specialty. BH&G’s specialty is ideas about better living. “‘live by the book’”’—and that means they buy by it, too. | 
How to plan and do and buy things to make family life Advertising is particularly inviting and persuasive in | 
more enjoyable—at home or away from home. Better Homes and Gardens’ climate of ideas. Any prod- 
The family members who read Better Homes and uct—from automobiles to zinc ointment—that can help 
Gardens (an average of 154% million every month) are families to live more pleasantly or abundantly can be prof- 
eager for BH&G’s brand of what-to-do and how-to-do-it itably advertised in BH&G. Meredith of Des Moines . . . 


ideas. In the pages of their favorite idea magazine, , America’s biggest publisher of ideas for 
y 


reality becomes more fasci- today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


During the year '/3 of America reads A ...the family idea magazine 


NOW OVER 4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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THE MAGAZINE FOR ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES 
COVER STORY: BBDO-One Year with Brower.......... 425 eae 


Outlook for Ad Budgets 


I Laughed Until I Thought [fd Buy...... POEs ie sort a eB 


Is Packaging iT DORR see 


What the New Tax Rules Mean to You 


Butter vs. Margarine: The Fat’s in the Fire . 
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Advertising to Office Equipment Dealers ...... aNd SAR Oe 


Wall Street Looks at Advertising 


Survey of Media Buying TL Fentiss att elie. eats ees ee aie F 
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TIDE explores the new tight look at the nation’s fourth 
largest agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, one 
year after Charles H. Brower (on the cover) took over the 
president's chair. (Cover and story photographs by Bruce 
Davidson of Magnum.) 
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What lies ahead for this quarter, thes Rear The te Ad- 
vertising Barometer examines inventory build-ups in 40 
key industries to plot advertising expenditures for the 
next 12 months. 
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. p24 
Critic Gilbert Seldes ae at himself chile ae sees 
a new value in advertising with a comic touch. 

Datars Bt, Tees Pee ke dear oe eae een ae ty 
Disorganization, back-biting, arguments over ahs does 
what have hobbled package planning. twe probes the 
forces behind the new moves to overcome these problems. 


Pees y hee p- 38 


Accountant Sanford Soll explains the new Internal Reve- 
nue Service regulations on business expenses, deductable 
or not. 
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p- 41 
After a 20-year uphill fight, ‘margarine consumption has 
now outpaced butter. The switch in position signals a 


new advertising war. 


Men iasinette isis “pe 54 
The twe Advertising Leadership Panel thinks inter is 
a fine time to get away. 
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What ads sell office equipment dealers and what ads do 
they use to sell the retail trade, another in a TweE series on 
advertising to industry. 
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4 cae p. 66 
Broker A. Charles Schwartz of ihe ds Co. applies some 
horse sense logic to advertising slogans and themes. 


. p. 69 


The third of rwe’s special reports on the eo strategies 


of the nation’s 3,800 largest advertisers. This issue: What 
Price Sales, a detailed examination of national advertising 
expenditures as related to sales, an analysis of how 34 
competitive corporations have altered their advertising-to- 
sales ratio in eight turbulent years. 
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~ LETTERS 


More on Daedalus 


Sirs: 

Daedalus, in your October issue, 
has displayed either an abysmal igno- 
rance of, or cynical disregard for, the 
true basics of public relations as a 
business activity. The iconoclastic 
sneer with which he dismisses virtue 
and integrity as functions of public 
relations, advertising and selling—yea, 
even of the husband and wife relation- 
ship—displays an inner rottenness of 
principle which I cannot believe is 
typical of advertising, selling or public 
relations in America today. 

As a public relations and advertis- 
ing man of 15 years experience, and 
with nine years of newspaper report- 
ing before that, I can testify with cer- 
tainty that the majority of people with 
whom I come in contact in my busi- 
ness still cherish truth, goodness and 
ethical standards. For example, with- 
out the belief of the press in what I 
tell them about my company’s opera- 
tions, the public understanding and 
good will essential to good community 
relationships and all they imply would 
not be forthcoming. 


Undoubtedly there are different 
standards in different businesses. A 
company which has to rely on “exag- 
geration, overemphasis, veiled mean- 
ings” for its success, I suppose, could 
run the gamut from shady stock deal- 
ings to outright criminal activity. It 
may be tolerated under our free enter- 
prise system, but it certainly doesn’t 
represent the vast majority of men re- 
sponsible for the honest, ethical man- 
agement of modern American industry 
and business. 

As soon as a public relations or ad- 
vertising man has lost sight of the fact 
that” honesty and ethics, as well as 
shrewd, adroit and successful manage- 
ment, are admired and respected by 
most Americans, his usefulness to his 
employer is lost. And any public rela- 
tions or advertising man who knuckles 
under without a fight to a boss who 
demands effect rather than honesty 
has lost himself. 

Why is it so much harder for any- 
one to prepare a brilliant advertise- 
ment, an effective news release or a 
telling sales brochure based on fact 
rather than fancy? Probably the an- 
swer to that question, and to the type 
of attitude displayed by Daedalus, is 
that “exaggeration, overemphasis, and 
veiled meanings” are needed to cover 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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passport to a 


‘TRAVEL 
MARKET 


39.4% of all ELKS MAGAZINE 
households spend more than 


Consumer Magazine Report. 


more than $200 for business 
travel during the same period. 


A direct route to this top travel 
market is open to you through 
advertising in THE ELKS MAGAZINE. 


MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 16 
386 Fourth Ave, 


your 


TOP 


$200 a year for vacation 
travel ...a percentage 
exceeded by only 7 of 
the 55 magazines in 
the latest Starch 


23.9% of all Elks spend 


In this category, only 5 
publications exceed 
THE ELKS MAGAZINE. 


More information? 
Write for your copy of our booklet, 
“The Elks Market’ 


CHICAGO 1 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 17 
1709 W. 8th Street 


THE WORLD'S 
AT YOUR FEET! 


When You Convene at 


IN THE CLOUDS 


RESORT HOTEL 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENN. 


UNUSUAL AMERICAN PLAN RESORT 


with food, service, and accommo- 
dations matching the grandeur 
of a view encompassing seven 


states, 

Swimming Pool ®@ Horseback 
Riding © Tennis © Archery 
Free Golf @ Shuffleboard 


Putting Greens ©® Name Bands 
and Supper Club Stars. 


PLUS OUTSTANDING 
CONVENTION FACILITIES 


Seven Meeting Rooms — Largest 
seating more than 500 . . . King 
Arthur's Roundtable — perfect for 
conferences of 20 to 40... 
dining indoors or out... newly 
furnished comfortable accommo- 
dations for groups to 350. 


IDEAL LOCATION . . . NEAR 
CHATTANOOGA . . . SERVED BY: 


Braniff ©@ Capital ©@ Delta 
Eastern ®@ Southeast © More than 
40 Daily Flights. Southern 
NC&St. L © 16 trains daily. Hotel 
transportation from terminals. 


open May ; 
to October, 


Write, wire or call collect 
JACK M. SLONE, President 


WINTER ADDRESS: 


18925 Collins Avenue 
Miami Beach, Florida 


AN AMERICAN PLAN 
RESORT OF DISTINCTION 


Open May fo Ocf. 


Write today 
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Vice-President Sales. .Randy Brown, Jr. 


Western Advertising Director...... 
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Promotion Manager ....Joyce Rainat 
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Division Offices 


New York: 630 Third Avenue, New York 
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Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
‘cago |, Ill. STate 2-1266. 


Production Manager 


Pacific Coast: Los Angeles, The Maurice 
A. Kimball Co., Inc., 2550 Beverly Blvd., 
DUnkirk 8-6178. San Francisco, 681 Mar- 
ket St., EXbrook 2-3365. 


Plants 


and - 


Flowers 


for 

PREMIUMS 
and 
GIVE-AWAYS 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
of an exotic plant 


Worlds Largest Supplier 
of Horticultural Premiums 
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Jorcnins OF HAWAII, INC. 


National. Sales Office 
305 - 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 4) 


up a basic incompetence as a com- 
pany and as a man. 

I suspect that Daedalus threw this 
one in to see how his readers would 
react. It should be of great interest to 
see how many, if any, indignant re- 
plies he receives. 

E. Russell Trotman 
Divisional Public Relations 
Director 

Hamilton Standard Div. 
United Aircraft Corp. 


"Daedalus" 


Sirs: 

May I congratulate you on the 
sound and perceptive comments car- 
ried in your December issue under 
the heading “Political failure” (in the 
Public Relations column). 

There have been a lot of hasty 
comments about the “failures” of var- 
ious efforts by business in the politi- 
cal field, but in your column you put 
your finger squarely on the require- 
ments. You mention the need for bet- 
ter research, long, intensive education, 
and activity by local people. Unques- 
tionably, these are requirements that 
must be observed if success is to at- 
tend any activity in politics by busi- 
ness in the future. 

You may also be correct in stating 
that this activity would benefit by 
“direction by PR professionals,” but 
I am a prejudiced observer. 


Bert C. Goss 


President 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 
New York 
Contadina 
Sirs: 


It was entertaining to read the Ebb 
& Flow column of your November 
number. Particularly, the critique your 
Mr. Billings gave the latest commer- 
cials of our client, Contadina Foods. 

He said the spots “won't make you 
laugh or even think of buying the 
product.” 


(Continued on page 6) 


How Complete Is 
a Clipping Bureau's 
Pick Up? 


This and other topics are in our current 
newsletter . . . You are invited to add 


your name to our regular mailing list 


without charge or obligation . . . Write 


today to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


FAIRCHILD 
news 


Last month marked the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the Employes’ Benefit Plan of Fair- 
child Publications, Inc. The Plan provides 
both life insurance and retirement income 
for all employes who meet service and age 
requirements. Actuaries and insurance au- 
thorities estimate these two items add an 
additional 10 per cent in value to each per- 
son's income. 


Fairchild employes begin to share these 
benefits after they have been with the 
company six months. The insurance program 
which starts then gives each employe the 
eventual security of an individually-owned 
whole life policy. All full-time employes start 
accumulating pension credits at age 30, 
after two years of service. 


The company pays the entire cost of this 
insurance-retirement plan which is currently 
over half a million dollars annually. There is 
no employe contribution. The pension credits 
are fully funded each year and the money 
is deposited in an irrevocable trust held by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 


The latest J. P. Morgan report shows that 
the pension trust has a market value of 
$3,824,892. The fund is earning 4.34 per 
cent. Since 1954, all retirement benefits have 
been self-insured. 


Since the Fairchild Plan was started on 
December 15, 1943, 86 members have re- 
tired under liberal provisions which permit 
retirement between ages of 55 and 65. 789 
additional employes are now accumulating 
pension credits. 952 employes are now cov- 
ered by the company-paid insurance, program 
for a total of $11,432,461, or an average of 
about $12,000 per employe. Both insurance 
and retirement benefit plans have provisions 
for vested equity in the event of severance. 


An Employes’ Committee of five admin- 
isters the program. This Committee is 
pleased to make this report on the fifteenth 
anniversary of The Fairchild Benefit Plan. 


Milton Conboy 

Emery Laskey 

Samuel Levine 

Wight Martindale 

Henry Zwirner, Chairman 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications, Inc. 


7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women's 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear Maga- 
zine, Footwear News, Books. 
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ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS 
‘PUBLICATIONS 


DVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 


MEANS BUSINESS 


... most specifically, advertising that is 
written with a sure sense of what it takes 
to make a businesspaper reader sit up 
and take notice. Here are three of a 
series of folders prepared by ABP to 
help you get your full. money’s worth 
from your businesspaper advertising. 


They’re yours for the asking: 


1. MAN IN THE MIDDLE... Eight folders (wrapped 
in a convenient file folder) on copy themes 
for advertising in merchandising papers. Hach 
folder analyses a specific sales objective .. . 
suggests copy slants that work... shows 
typical examples of advertising that has 
done a job of selling more to—and through— 
dealers. No charge. 


2. HOW TO MULTIPLY YOURSELF . . . Companion 
booklet to ABP’s sales training film of the 
same name, This 18-page folder contains the 
entire film seript and art. Can be used for 
film preview purposes by you or your clients 
or for independent distribution to clients’ 
sales staffs. No charge. 


3. BUSINESSPAPERS . .. THE “WORKING PRESS”... 
Spells out the function of the business press 
in today’s fast-moving economy. Shows the 
intensified use of the medium by American 
businessmen. Illustrates effective business- 
paper campaigns—and tells what makes 
them work. No charge. 


Just write to any ABP member publi- 
cation or the Business Service Depart- 
ment of: 


"205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


. 1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 5) 


Until Mr. Billings can bring his 
sense of humor (and his critical judge- 
ment) up to date, we would suggest 
that he might well adopt a less posi- 
tive attitude. The liberal use of such 
hedges as “perhaps” and “maybe” 
would lessen the shock of such facts 
as these: 

The latest flight of Contadina com- 
mercials went on the air October 1. 
Figures just released show’ that the 
month of October set an all-time sales 
record for Contadina! 

Robert Brisacher 

Senior Vice-President 
Cunningham & Walsh Inc. 
San Francisco 


Auto Prices 


Sirs: 

I never expected to read such a 
fatuous statement as that contained in 
“Ebb & Flow,” November issue: “The 
new automobile regulation requiring 
a fixed price on the ticket means noth- 
ing to the dealer and will further con- 
fuse the consumer.” 

And to think it was published in 
TIDE, the advertising handbook, the 
vocal advocate of market research, 
research and more research! 
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Read-Me-First 


power of four color process 
pictures on your ENVELOPE 
(and letterheads, too!) 
FREE KIT when requested on 
business letterhead 


Top quality . . . bottom prices 


Colortone puss 
Color Stationery Specialists 


2412-24 17th St. N.W., Wash. 9, D.C. 


MLE 


Keep 
Top brass 
Informed 


Give your management all the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what's going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 
¢ Publicity 
¢ Competitive Publicity & Advertising 
Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III, 
WAbash 2-8419 


* Subject Research 
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HEY PUT READING ON A C.0O.D. BASIS 


ule a practical businessman is on the job, he 
ects a cash return for his time. Including his 
ding time. And he’s willing to pay cash on the 
> for a product he needs. 


at’s why there’s nothing leisurely or haphazard 
gut the way a businessman reads his business- 
ser. He knows his businesspaper delivers the 
ormation he needs. He reads purposefully, at- 
tively —alert for news of his trade or industry. 
r new methods and materials. For fresh, profit- 
e ideas that can bring him cash returns. 


finds as much of what he needs in the adver- 

ng as he does on the editorial pages—and 
sequently reads it with the same searching 
centration. 


put the results of your advertising on a cash 

sis, make sure the men you want to reach give 
their full concentration—in the pages of their 
sInesspapers. 


MOST OF THE BETTER BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS DISPLAY THIS SYMBOL... \% 


Good business advertising works 
best ina good businesspaper. 


As an advertising man, you know that any publication’s 
value as an advertising medium depends on its editorial 
strength. You know that your advertising achieves the 
greatest effectiveness in the publication with the most 
editorial muscle. 


How do you choose among businesspapers ? One positive 
way is by recognition of the ABP symbol. It’s been a 
sure indication of editorial independence and publishing 
integrity for more than 50 years. Another simple way: 
check the paid circulation. People don’t keep paying 
for businesspapers they don’t read. All ABP papers are 
bought and paid for. All are members of ABC. Cur- 
rently, more than 3 million subscribers spend over 
$15,500,000 annually to read them. 


Put your advertising in ABP businesspapers. You can 
be sure they’re read by men who 
mean business. 
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Why Not Go After BIG GAME? 


Some sales managers are satisfied to get their legal 
limit of sitting ducks, but if you are interested in big 
game, then it is time to study the life and habits of the 
consulting engineer. 


When you bag a consulting engineer you can be sure 
of repeat orders. He is engaged day after day in select- 
ing and specifying the equipment and materials that 
go into new and expanded industrial plants, commer- 
cial and public buildings, utility stations, dams, high- 
ways, and bridges. Sell him once and you have sold a 
thousand projects. 


If you would like to know more about the technique 
of this type of big game hunting, write for a copy of 
How to Improve Engineer-Manufacturer Relations, 
an editorial staff report based on the opinions of one- 
hundred eminent American consulting engineers. This 
booklet is a practical big game hunter’s guide — an 
indispensable handbook for sales managers on safari. 


Consulting 
Engineer 


Wayne near Pleasant Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
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ETTERS ( Continued from page 6) 


hised dealers comprising our Associ- 
tion have been trying to put some 
rder in the automobile retailing in- 
ustry. We felt it was important for 
oth the dealer and the customer to 
e able to determine the price of a 
ew car. 

O.L. 95-506, the Truth-in-Label- 
ug Act, endorsed and strongly sup- 
orted by the franchised new car 
ealers of the nation in the public in- 
erest, accomplished this objective. 
ublic acceptance of the new law has 
een universally favorable. 

And to revert to your statement a 
1oment, the price sticker is not a 
fixed price’”— it is the manufacturer's 
uggested retail price. There’s nothing 
1 the law that prevents the dealer 
om selling the car in question for 
1ore or less than the suggested retail 
rice. But a customer would hardly 
e foolish enough to pay more than 
1e advertised price, would he? 

A statement to the effect that “ad- 
ertising means nothing to the adver- 
iser or the consumer and only serves 
) further confuse the public” makes 
ist about as much sense as your con- 
sntion. 

John E. Conley 

Director of Public Relations 
National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. 


-orrection 
irs: 

In your December issue, you car- 

ed the following item: 
Johnson & Johnson is out to help 
hildren with two new cold products: 
hest Rub Stick and Spray Nose 
ops. They join Liquiprin in J & J’s 
ediatric line. Agency, Young & Rubi- 
am. 

May we advise you, merely for ne 
scord, that L. W. Frohlich & Co. 
1e agency for Liquiprin and the te 
ew products: Chest Rub Stick and 
jose Drops and Spray for Children. 

Nat Zamoff, A. E. 
L. W. Frolich and Co. 
New York 


ife Insurance 


ITS ; 

In Dorothy Diamond’s item headed 
Life Insurance Paradox” in the No- 
ember TIDE was, I am sad to say, 
point well taken. 

While I think on a broad basis we 
ave done a pretty good job instilling 
_keen sense of good public relations 
1 the country’s life insurance agents, 
ye frequently fall down in the rela- 
ionships between home office people 
nd the policyholder. As the public 
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relations arm of the life insurance busi- 

ness we are trying to chip away at ? 

this problem, with varying success. Want News a 
We publish booklets and we 


encourage companies to hold public n orma ion | 


relations seminars for all their em- 


Call on Burrelle’s for clippings from 


ployees. And we still come up with daily or weekly newspapers (on 
perfectly obvious bloopers like the national, sectional or local basis) 
one you described. magazines, trade papers. All read in 


one reading room. Staff of 250. Our 
service is PROMPT .. . THOROUGH. 


VY 


Our experience is that the policy- 
holder does not object to any logical 
action so long as he understands why 
it is being taken. It is only when the 


company confuses or annoys him that / Est. 1888 
he becomes hostile. Q PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Donald F. Barnes o> 165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Wine Diese ’ Phone BArclay 7-5371 
; ice-Fresident 14 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. — WA 2-5371 
Institute of Life Insurance 1456 N. Crescent Heights Blvd., Los Angeles 46 
New York City | “===="== Phone Oldfield 6-0304 —_——____— 


DISTINCTION 


The Chicago American Earned 10 Awards for Excellence 
in Newswriting and Photography in the Illinois Associated Press Competition for 1958 


When one newspaper 

so dominates a contest — 

a contest judged by working newspapermen— 
that newspaper is one to watch... 

and to read. 


The Chicago American is that newspaper. 


Three Chicago American writers 

were honored in the news 

- and feature writing competition. 

Five Chicago American Photographers 
merited seven 

of the twelve awards presented, 

with one photographer 

winning three prizes. 


> These eight staff members 

are representative of the people 

_ who are The Chicago American. 

All are. highly trained, thoroughly experienced 
newspaper men and women with one resolve: 
to provide our readers with 

the brightest, 

most authoritative, 

interesting and informative newspaper possible. 


The fact that their work 
is of prize-winning calibre 


is eloquent testimony to 
their success xg 
in reaching 
this 
goal. 
fine) 


THE CHICAGO AMERICAN 


CHICAGO OWNED ® CHICAGO EDITED # CHICAGO DEDIC 


IEN) Read for 


one purpose only... 


PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 


What better place... 

What better timing... for your 
PRODUCT ADVERTISING 
in today’s changing markets ? 


Your markets never stand still. New and 
improved products and methods; 
consolidations, diversification and 
decentralization keep your markets 
changing constantly. 


As never before you need one all- 
inclusive medium to reach all markets, 
and to reach them at minimum cost and 
with optimum effect. 


Because every month 70,000-plus product 
selectors look in IEN for better products, 
you, as an IEN advertiser, will not need 
to look for buyers with giant ads, color, 
or costly display. 

When a ready-to-buy audience is 
listening, you don’t have to shout. 
Among IEN’s 70,000-plus product 
selectors are many who are searching — 
RIGHT NOW — for equipment, parts and 
materials to manufacture the NEW 
PRODUCTS now on the way. 


DETAILS? Send for NEW Media Data File 
and “Your Markets Are Changing” 
booklet. 


PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


Thomas Publishing Company 


..- Affiliated with Thomas Register 
[BPA i 
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.461 Eighth Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


EBB & FLOW 
by mr. billings 


Guaranteed To Happen in 1959: | 
As the Christmas bills come in you will resolve not to char ge presents | 
next Christmas, but at the last minute you will. 
e e | 
Every major distiller will use a woman in an advertisement and 
although this advertising will be among the most tasteful, the Drys | 
will roar. 
e e 
Your favorite liquor store will sell you some jump-steady in a 
Christmas decanter at no extra cost. | 
e e | 
Regardless of its age, make or brand of gasoline, your car will refuse | 
to start at least once this winter. 
e e 
At least a score of lesser agencies will merge this year and a couple 
that did in 1957 and 58 will fold. 
e e 
No major distiller will open the “Pandora’s Box” called television. } 
e e 
Ten year olds will start asking if they haven't already, “Daddy, who | 
was Hitler,” and suddenly you will feel old. 
e e 
Outdoor advertising will again be the target of local officials even } 
though much of this medium’s advertising is among the best. | 
) e 
At least one new research firm will announce a sure-pop method to | 
measure the “true audience” of television but will succeed only in add- | 
ing to the present confusion. 
 ) e 
Detroit will bristle with rumors about production of small economy 


cars, but not one of the major companies will be at the final blue-print 
stage. 


e e 
A major account will look for a new agency and at least one publi- | 
cation will report incorrectly as to which agency will land the account. } 
e e 
A growing list of advertisers will offer to reimburse agencies for | 
out of pocket costs for speculative presentations. , 
e e | 
The A.N.A. Magazine Committee will get at least one major publica- | 
tion to go along with the on-again-off-again study of who reads what | 
magazines, but the study will be a couple of years away. | 
e e | 
You'll think about giving up cigarets and perhaps succeed several | 
times, but wind up smoking again. | 
e e 
The magazine industry will make concrete gains in attracting ad- 
vertisers with its new split run opportunities. | 
e e 
George Abrams of Revlon will be the most publicized advertising | 
man in the business. 


4 
e 


e 
As in 1958, at least a half dozen new children’s cereals will come 
on the glee 


a 
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EBB & FLOW 


Synthetic fibers in wash and wear suits and a host of other garments 
vill make important inroads into natural fibers on a year round basis. 
e e 

Children’s westerns will make a comeback. 

6 e 

R.O.P. color will continue to rack up impressive gains. Milton Berle’s 
show will get at least one nomination as the network presentation with 
he most plugs. 

e e 

A major advertising agency will set an important precedent by ac- 

septing public relations accounts from other than its advertising clients. 
e e 

Although the recession will be all but forgotten, major economists 
vill issue strong cautions while Arno Johnson will predict a fabulous 
tandard of living by 1975. 

e e 

Detroit will sell nearly, but not quite, 6 million cars, not counting 

heir imports. Television sets will get thinner and thinner. 
e e 

The advertising crowd will make a new restaurant its absolute pet 
ind it will probably be La Cote Basque on Manhattan’s East 55th St. 
Jolor television will still be a drip in the bucket. 

. ) e 

Of the 102,000 attending the ‘58 Army-Navy game about half will 
tay home this year and enjoy it on television while grumbling about 
he commercials. 

e e 

Youll send at least an additional 25 Christmas cards at the last 
ninute. Youll spend more than you planned next Christmas no matter 
iow carefully you prepare your budget beforehand. 

e e 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue will create a new expense account 
care. Advertising will continue to be lambasted from many sides but 
vill remain the greatest force for mass selling ever developed. 

e e 
You won't read half the books you would like to. 
e e 

Personal mentions: 

A new twist on an old slogan: If you can’t merge with ‘em, join em. 
M. E. Carlock helped to represent Calkins & Holden at merger talks 
with Burke Dowling Adams but, despite Carlock’s efforts, the talks fell 
hrough. Carlock quit in a huff. B. A. Adams was ecstatic. He hired 
satlock almost immediately as director and chairman of his board. 


e e 
An adman gets honored for his bull, Marion Harper Jr., president of 
icCann-Erickson, won the International Grand Champion Award at 
he International Livestock Shcw in Chicago. The top prize went for 
darper’ss Aberdeen Angus bull, Dormac-Bardolieremere 100th, which 
vas bred on the adman’s Sugarloaf Farms in Staunton, Va. 
e e 
The Advertising Research Foundation elected Ben R. Donaldson, 
ford Motor Co. consultant, its new board chairman. Replacing him as 
vice president is Arno H. Johnson, a vice-president at J. Walter 
Thompson. 


e e 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, it seems, can’t resist electing vice-presidents. At 
ne point last month we had on our desk announcements for six new 
yeeps: Richard McShane Kelly, Edward N. Henderson, Chauncey F. 
Korten, Deane Coords, Reginald F. Pierce Jr. and Jerome H. Gordon. 
Wow. 
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In planning 
any Industrial 
Advertising 
Schedule 
make sure 
you start with 


Thomas 
Register... 


Industries source 
for Sales Producing 
Inquiries. 


12.252 Companies used 
factual advertising 
in last annual edition 
because they know 
Thomas Register 


is where Buying Inquiries 


ave Born! 


Write for ABC Statement today — 


talk over your companies requirements 


for Sales Producing Inquiries 


with a Thomas Register representative. 


THOMAS. REGISTER 


eed 


EF: 


~ Wks ' 


an 
Vee 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


How one magazine 
can help you make more sales 
at less cost in 1959 


1958 was not a “setback year” for all business. Some 
products did better in their industry than others. 


Of the 156 companies that advertised in Reader's Digest 
this year, many had sales or profit gains, some of them 
dramatic. They got more for their advertising dollars in 
the Digest than they could in any other major magazine. 
For the Digest delivers certain unique values that no other 
medium—print or electronic—can match. 


Here are a few important experiences 
reported by Digest advertisers this year: 


e DOVE, the new bath and toilet bar introduced by 
Lever Bros., redeemed more than 1,800,000 coupons from 
a single advertisement in the Digest, characterized as the 
single best advertising response in all its experience. 


e KRAFT FOODS advertised a new product in the 
Digest and captured a major share of, and helped expand, 
the low-calorie salad dressing business—in the astonishing 
period of only three months. 


e FEDDERS-QUIGAN exceeded its introductory ob- 
jectives for its new Heat Pump because, in the words of its 
president, “people must expect in Reader's Digest to learn 
of new, improved products and better services ... [and] 
believe what they read in the magazine.” 


e THE TAPPAN CO., after advertising its electric 
ranges in the Digest, increased its sales to an all-time 
high—in the face of'an industry-wide decline. 


Such specific experiences, and many, many others, have led 
advertisers to renew or expand their Digest schedules, al- 
most without exception. And Reader’s Digest will enter the 
new year with these achievements for 1958: 


Advertising revenue: $21,257,521— 
up 18% over 1957! 


Advertising page volume: 603— 
up 8.1% over 1957! 


Four-color pages: 311Y%2—up 15.4%! 
These gains match the Digest’s own dynamic acceptance 
by the American public. In 1958, the paid circulation 


reached the highest point in publishing history—12,177,496 
average per issue—nearly twice the US. circulation of 


12 


the next leading magazine. The newsstand sale average 
1,763,363, highest by far of any general interest public 
tion. And a new study by Alfred Politz Research, In 
placed the total readers of a single issue of the Digest 
34,950,000, nearly 3,000,000 more than the previous cor 
parable study two years earlier. 


What unique values does the advertise 
receive in Reader’s Digest? 


1) The largest assured audience you can buy- 
larger than any other magazine, than any newspaper | 
supplement, than the average night-time television prograt 


2) The largest quality audience you can find: tl 
higher the income group, the greater the Digest’s sha 
of the reading audience. 


3) An audience with exceptional faith in the mag 
zine—millions who accept what they read and rely on tl 
products advertised. 


4) An advertising environment of highest quality- 
where you will find only products acceptable to all readet 
only advertising that meets the highest standards | 
reliability. 


The success of your 1959 advertising program may | 
heightened by using Reader’s Digest. In it, you will addre 
the best market in America—intelligent, prosperous fam 
lies whose enthusiasm for a product can insure its succe: 
You will appear before the biggest audience, assured : 
advance. You will associate in the Digest with some of tl 
great growth companies in American industry. And you cz 
do it for $2.91 per thousand paid circulation, a remarkab 
economical, effective way of reaching the best part « 
America. | 


People have faith in... 


JReaders Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
OVER 11,750,000 COPIES BOUGHT MONTHL 
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onthly Report 


@ POST OFFICE TROUBLE FOR MAGAZINES. 


The Life squabble with postal officials over a recipe 
insert may presage the start of firm government opposition 
to what has developed as a new advertising trend. That is 
the belief of some observers close to the post office dis- 
pute with Time, Inc., and other magazine publishers. They 
believe the Post Office is not so interested in extracting 
severe penalties for minor technical infractions of the 


postal rules as it is out to purge magazines of catalogues 
and brochures. 


More and more advertisers have turned to magazines to 
distribute booklets which once were sent exclusively via 
third or fourth class mails. As everyone knows by now, in- 
stead of asking readers to write in for recipe books and 
the like, advertisers are inserting the booklets right in 
the magazines themselves. A major oil company, for example, 
plans to tack into Life a tour booklet which later will be 
sent as an independent third class mailing to dealers, 
charge plate holders and others on the company's lists. 
The oil firm will have to pay third class postage on the 
individual mailings but, as far as postal revenue is con- 
cerned, the booklet, if allowed, would get a free ride to 
the 5,000,000 readers of Life. 


The objection: 

Postal officials have, as of now, used only technical 
points in objecting to material run as inserts in maga- 
zines. The Post Office, for example, cited improper 
pagination as one of its reasons for rejecting a 24-page, 
7 x 8 inch recipe booklet inserted by Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. inthe Nov..17 issue of Life. Life, under pro- 
test, had to pay an extra three cents per magazine, more 
than $160,000 to get the book out. 


Postal officials, some observers say, could have called 
the recipe booklet an independent publication and invoked 
Section 132,49 of the Postal Manual which reads, in part: 
"Independent publications may not be inserted in periodi- 
cals as advertisements.” But who is to decide what is 

an independent publication and what is a novelty ad? 


Why the devious route of opposition? 

Traditionally, the publishers themselves have been allowed 
to define what constitutes an advertisement in their maga- 
zines. The publishers would and do define recipe books and 
the like as ads. To challenge the inclusion of such bro- 
chures in magazines, the Post Office would have to 
challenge the publisher's right to define what appears 

in his periodical. 


By harping on technical infractions, however, the Post 
Office may have been able to express its disapproval with- 
out bringing the real issue to test. It can thereby win 
its argument without making its point. 


Only after publishers conform to every letter of the 
postal law, the observers fear, will the real issues of 
the conflict come to public light. 


@ MEDIA ROUND-UP 


Some good news amidst the bad for magazines. 

Publishers report a booming first quarter for periodicals. 
Life, which lost almost 1,000 pages of advertising last 
year, reports a "substantial increase” in billings this 
month over January, 1958. Sister publication Time sees 
"no question but the number of ad pages will be way 

ahead." Reader's Digest says bookings for January and 
February are "at least 20% ahead" of the like months of 
1958. The February Ladies’ Home Journal is 30% ahead of 
February, 1958. Cosmopolitan has its biggest January in 
seven years. 


In Newspapers: 

The Assn. of National Advertisers’ study of "Circulation 
and Rate Trends of Daily Newspapers" shows line costs are 
mounting far faster than the size of the audience. News- 
paper circulation, according to the study, has increased 
11.4% between 1946 and 1958, but at the same time rates, 
based on 5,000 lines, jumped 74.4%. To the advertiser who 
figures in cost-per-thousand, rates have gone up an 
average of 56.6%. : 


@ Also in media news: 


Hearst Corp. continues to expand its specialized magazine 
line. It buys Popular Mechanics Magazine, for an estimated 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000, and installs Harry Chamberlaine, 
former vice-president and advertising director of Good 
Housekeeping, in the publisher's chair. 


Joseph Stamler is elected vice-president of ABC and 
general manager of WABC-TV, New York, to replace Robert 
L. Stone who moved over to NBC as vice-president. 


Spot television billings of $113 million for the third 
quarter of 1958 represented an all-time high for the 
quarter, says the TvB. The rate was 21.6% ahead of the 
third quarter, 1957. 


Network TV billings also climbed, up 10.6% to $408 million | 


for the first nine months of 1958 over the first nine 
months of 1957, but the rate of ascent has slowed a mite. 
While still 3.7% ahead of a similar month a year before, 
network television gross time charges in September, 1958, 
were more than $7,000,000 lower than the $49,606,735 mark 
scored the January before. 
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@ SOME NOTES ON RECOVERY. 


The TIDE index of national advertising, compiled by J. K. 
Lasser & Co., suggests national advertising had not yet 
pulled out of its doldrums by the third quarter of 1958 
despite the resurgence of the economy as a whole. The 
general TIDE index for last September was 194.1, a definite 
improvement over the 163.0 rating of August but still 

9.3% below the mark scored in September, 1957. And the 
decline for the month was far greater than the 2.7% de- 
crease recorded for the first nine months overall. Sep- 
tember actually pulled the year-round average down. 


To those who look for a turning point in advertising 
billings, October probably was the month, when newspapers 
scored their first post-recession gain. Media Records 
index for the month inched 0.5% ahead of October, 1957. 


@Turmoil in the auto industry means turmoil for its agencies. 


Ford Motor Co., which saw sales nose dive almost one- 
third during Recession Year: 1958, has reassigned accounts 
at two of its agencies in a try for a better performance 
lial ORS eee 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, which has been handling Mercury, Lincoln 
and Continental, now gets Mercury and Edsel, the biggest 
new product bust since World War Il. Foote, Cone & Belding, 
which had Edsel from the start in 1956, takes over the 
luxury-priced Lincoln and Continental. There's no loss in 
billings for either side in the switch. 


Explains Ford's MEL division, in announcing the switch: "The 
repositioning of the Edsel in the lower price field, and the 
combining of Edsel franchises with Mercury dealerships in many 
market areas, has required greater integration and coordination 
of the advertising and sales promotion plans for the 

two car lines.” 


Only about 300 dealers now handle the Edsel exclusively, where 
1,000 dealers were signed for the introductory model. Where there 
were almost no joint dealerships before, there now exists 
almost 900 franchises where Mercury and Edsel share a sales floor. 


Among other agency switches, Compton loses three. 


The start of 1959 proves not so bright for Compton Advertising as 
three accounts bid farewell. Procter & Gamble pulls out Big Top 
peanut butter and awards the business to Grey; Glenmore 
Distilleries moves away Yellowstone bourbon and King's Ransom 
and House of Lords scotch to concentrate all its business at 
D'Arcy, and Heileman Brewing shifts its $1,000,000-plus account 
to McCann-Erickson, all effective Jan. l. 


Big Top is one of two new food accounts for Grey. The agency also 
picks up the Ward Baking cake line pulled fromJ. Walter Thompson. 
The two new assignments are the first major national food 
accounts for the New York agency which once had devoted itself 
predominantly to women's and men's wear. 


Shake-up at Grant, N. Y. . 


It was in-again-out-again at Grant Advertising's New York 
office last month. Paul L. Bradley, general manager of the | 
branch since September, 1957, started the chain reaction when h 
resigned and a three man committee was named to take the helm. © 
Included in the group were: creative director JohnH. Pinto, plan 
board chairman Abbott Kimball and administrative 
vice-president Lawrence D. Reedy. 


The triumvirate lasted less than a week. Lawrence R. McIntosh, 
supervisor of domestic operations from the Chicago home office 
came east to New York to inform Reedy he no longer was needed. 
Explains McIntosh: the realignment was a 'necessity” because o 
the amount of business handled out of New York. 


Grant last month lost Vanity Fair Mills to Reach, McClinton an 
American Weekly to Kastor, Hilton, Chesley & Clifford. It also 
failed to win the $1,000,000 account of the Dodge New York 
Retail Selling Assn., an auto dealer group which Grant had 
helped to set up. Wexton won the nod. 


Other agency happenings: 


Reach, McClinton merges with H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards 
the second wedding for Reach within three weeks. The new 
agency boasts billings in excess of $25,000,000. For Reach, tk 
merger means an expanded outlet for accounts in Boston, 
Humphrey's area of strength. Reach joined with J. R. Pershal 
last November to consolidate operations in Chicago. 


Keyes, Madden & Jones of Chicago and Donahue & Co. of New Yor 
also in an affiliation mood but their combination is describec 
as "definitely not a merger." Under the agreement, Keyes 
services three Donahue accounts from Chicago and Donahue 
services one Keyes’ account in New York. The agreement enables 
both shops to reduce costs by slashing unnecessarily 
duplicated overhead. 


NOTES ON CAMPAIGNS, BIGGER AND BETTER. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., in the latest of its ever-increasing 
promotion campaigns, is spending as much as $1,000,000 in an 
intensified drive for its new oral antidiabetic, Diabinese. 


Real-Kill launches its 1959 insecticide drive with magazines 
newspaper ROP color and spot radio high on the priority list. 
Principal ad, through Allmayer, Fox & Reshkin: a $160,000 
insertion in Ladies’ Home Journal next June consisting of a fu: 
color spread and a removable 12-page black and white 

"Guide to Bug-Free Living." 


AND A FOOTNOTE ON DIVERSITY. 


Radio Corp. of America is in the soap business now. The 
company is selling a detergent called Orbit through its 
nation-wide chain of service branches. Orbit, made for RCA 1 
Procter & Gamble, is given away free in all RCA-Whirlpool 
washers and sold to customers in 10-package lots at $7.50 a case 
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Greet Europe relaxed 


and refreshed by France -Afloat 


You feel the difference the moment you 
step on the deck of the magnificent Liberté 
or the intimate Flandre. Around you, the 
gay French zest for life raises your spirits, 
dissolves your cares. Rarely have you felt 
so relaxed. 


Since 1931 our advertising for French 


Line has invited Europe-bound travelers 
aboard the incomparable ships that are 
France-A float. 


In 1958—spurred by an effective sales 
idea—more people than ever greeted 
Europe after a “bon voyage” with a French 
Line accent! 


PHILADELPHIA * NEW YORK * CHICAGO ¢_ DETROIT 


N.W. AYER & SON, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO * HOLLYWOOD + BOSTON * HONOLULU 
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Statistics are frequently way over our head, but when it comes to our submarine se 
we get along swimmingly. Even mathemaddicts of the first water get a splash out of figures like. these: 


of THE SILENT SERVICE is still churning up the seas, tying the NBC TELEVISION FILMS A DIVISIO 


opposition in knots. And Series II, according to latest available ARB f 
Reports, is making even greater headway in America’s leading markets 
than Series I—-11% higher ratings, 167% greater share-of-audience! * 


If one of these series isn’t sailing for you, you’re missing the boat! CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS 


*NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, WASHINGTON, D. C., BUFFALO, SEATTLE-TACOMA, HOU TON-GAL' 


TIDINGS 


\mericans abroad 


One wintry day last month we 
rawled through the labyrinthine “21” 
) attend a luncheon in honor of Dr. 
mest Dichter’s return from a nine 
eek jaunt abroad. The room was 
feleomingly warm, the mixed grill 
sty and Dr. Dichter his usual ar- 
culate, gesticulating self. 

_Dr. Dichter, whose trip was a mix- 
we of pleasure and business for his 
astitute for Motivational Research, 
formed us that he spent most of his 
me in Africa, Austrailia, India and 
ussia. After coffee, he had a few 
hoice words on how Americans and 
1eir products impress people over- 
aS. 

According to Dr. Dichter, although 
merican goods “are considered the 
esirable products to own and use, 
eople throughout the world accept 
ur goal of a good life only uncon- 
siously while they consciously reject 
1e American label and philosophy on 
1e products they buy.” A French 
lient even advised him against ad- 
ertising a U. S. made household 
roduct in France as American, Dr. 
lichter told us. Explained the client, 
The French like the product very 
wuch, but they just don’t want to buy 
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American goods.” 

During this and previous trips, Dr. 
Dichter said he finds that people 
abroad have a very deep desire to be 
different, a factor which too many 
U. S. manufacturers fail to consider. 
A good illustration of this, he related, 
is that “in Australia, Ford failed but 
General Motors succeeded because its 
Holden car, though essentially the 
same as ie Chevy, is advertised as 
made exclusively for Australians.” 

As an example of how products can 


worm their way through some stub- 


born communications curtains, Dr. 
Dichter reports that in Samoa, a na- 
tive chief asked him, “How is Hitler 
doing in Europe?” The same chief 
served him a can of Franco-American 
spaghetti for dinner. 


Station Break 


If you happen to see some NBC ex- 
ecutives slithering around with jars in 
the Cromwell Drugstore in the net- 
work’s Rockefeller Plaza building, they 
are catching flies for Grover. Grover, 
an NBC friend tells us, is the pet cha- 
meleon of the national advertising de- 
partment and the special ward of the 
station promotion section, with whom 
he’s lived for a year or so. 

Grover, a perfect example of “com- 
patible color,” resides happily in a 
tank always referred to as Station 
WLIZ and dotes on live insects and 
worms which are lovingly provided by 
NBC-ites. He is a gentle sort and never 
bites the hands that feed him, but he’s 
not very popular with the Cromwell 
management which, we understand, is 
a bit put out at the thought of the 
store serving as a flytrap and has asked 


Grover’s benefactors to conduct their 
safaris elsewhere. 


We are sad to report that Grover 
has been a bit under the weather lately 
with a swollen lip. An NBC nurse di-’ 
agnosed it as a virus and has been 
supplying antibiotic ointment. Our 
friend assures us that he’s responding 
nicely and has only one serious short- 
coming: he’s all video, no audio. 


Sell, Sell, Sell 


Tin Pan Alley’s inspirational indul- 
gences have long been a source of 
consternation to us. It would seem, 
as it is said, nobody can quote ie 
Bible quite like the devil. 

Now the same talent is being ap- 
plied to Tin Pan Alley’s eréauions 
for industrial shows, the lavish pres- 
entations which cost in the thousands 
of dollars per viewer to get dealers 
and salesmen to go out and fight for 
the team. 

Here, for example, is one ditty 
clipped from the script of a recent 
business show: 


“Members of the congregation, 
Give heed to what I say, 
And focus your attention 
On the gospel for today .. . 


“Few words are in this message 
But, oh, how much they tell, 
The secret of success today 

Ts sell, sell, sell!” 


Neo-Lolita 


Not since we finished Lolita have 
we encountered a book with as much 
fascination as Kenneth Groesbeck’s 
Advertising Agency Success, out this 
month (Harper & Bros.). In it, long- 
time Madison Avenue buff Groesbeck 
(late of McCann-Erickson and Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan) takes an advertising 
stripling by the hand, as it were, to 
probe the pinnacles and pitfalls of 
running an agency. 

_ Frankness is not the least of Groes- 
beck’s many fine qualities. For ex- 
ample, an early chapter declares: “In 
all but the most carefully run agen- 
cies the ever-present emotion is fear.” 
And a later chapter clearly states: 
“Still another barrier exists to the 
ultimate production of good advertis- 
ing. This barrier is client approval.” 

But aside from his forthrightness, 
Groesbeck also shows himself a font 
of information. Success tells us every- 
thing from how to capitalize a begin- 
ning agency ($20,000 is rock-bottom) 
to how we might go about testing 
copy. 

We are most taken, however, with 
a gratifving innovation in the biblio- 
graphy. Listed there among many ex- 
cellent, fairly technical, ad business 
books is Martin Mayer’s Madison Ave- 
nue, U.S.A. ; 


Extra, Extra! 


The New York City newspaper 
strike, which held up Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s propaganda drive in December, 
had some rather far reaching effects 
on buyers and sellers alike. We saw 
many a commuter resorting to such 
far away sheets as The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, the White Plains Reporter- 
Dispatch, The Peekskill Evening Star 
and the Westport Town Crier. 

Most important for admen, though, 
was the sudden absence of an impor- 
tant medium of expression. At Man- 
hattan’s vast bargain basement, 
S. Klein's On The Square, for example, 
the advertising & sales promotion de- 
partment was so frustrated that it 
resorted to printing up full-page news- 
paper style ads and pasting them in 
subway car windows. 

But admen out of work were in 
even deeper straits. With no Times 
Sunday want ad section, many for- 
lorn job hunters found themselves 
with crackerjack self-selling ideas but 
no flag pole to run them up (so to 


speak). 
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We saw one newsy stationed out- 
side Grand Central loudly hocking a 
rather obscure rag to the tune of 20 
cents per copy. He kept shouting, 
“I know it’s a lousy paper but it'll 
keep you busy for maybe 30 minutes.” 

The strike proved a heyday for PR 
men, however. For instance, those 
commuters dedicated to the New 
York Central Railroad found “News 
Digests” hot off the Associated Press 
wire placed on their seats every eve- 
ning by the road’s PR department. 
Aside from international, national, 
state & local news, the one page mim- 
eographed editions included “Cul- 
tural Notes”. Examples: “Lil Abner’s 
mammy called Smilin’ Zack meanest 
killer.” “At Phoenix Theatre “The Pow- 
er and the Glory’, dramatization of 
Graham Greene novel. Atkinson loved 
it. Kerr liked it with reservations.” 

Meanwhile, two PR firms found 
the strike an excellent excuse to com- 
municate directly to the public with- 
out benefits of editors (who, we see, 
are just middlemen after all). 

Rogers & Cowan, Inc., the enter- 
tainment field’s Carl Byoir, distribut- 
ed press releases at subway stops, 
slowly increasing the circulation from 
1,000 to 10,000 as R&C account exec- 
utives relinquished the handing out 
job to other office personnel. R&C also 
toured Manhattan with a stage coach, 
reminding viewers of Dick Powell’s 
Zane Grey Theatre. And bagpipers 
were hastily dispatched to play up 
another R&C client, “The Hasty 
Heart”, du Pont’s show of the month. 

Another enterprising PR firm, Da- 
vid O. Alber Associates, Inc., turned 
its account. executives out into the 
street, Madison Avenue in fact, bear- 
ing sandwich signs about their clients. 
Alber also had some make-believe 
headlines plugging their clients put 
on penny arcade newspapers, which 
were then pasted up all over midtown 
Manhattan. 

But probably the most significant 
revelation to come out of the strike 
was the togetherness of media. Radio 
stations referred to New York’s nine 
great newspapers when a verbatim 
editorial was read over the air, and 
consumer magazine newsstand sales 
were going so well that some maga- 
zines are bound to run stories on what 
a blow the strike has been to all con- 
cerned. 


BANG! =~} 


R.I.P. 


We've just run across a list of mag- 


: 
‘ 


azines that have merged or gone ot 
of business between 1945 and 195% 
We got the rundown from the Mag: 
zine Advertising Bureau, and althoug 
it may not be ideal PR for the o 
ganization, it sure is mute testimon 
that blood is thicker than water. 

The 62 books listed range all th 
way from AERO DIGEST (est. 1922. 
discontinued 1957) to WOMAN'S HOM 
COMPANION (1873 to 1957). Bad yea 
that, 57. Others that bit the dust the 
were, COLLIERS (est. 1888), ETUD 
(est. 1883), omniBooK (est. 1938) 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (est. 1924) 
TOWN JOURNAL (est. 1953) as succe: 
sor to PATHFINDER. ) 

Aside from some nostalgic failure: 
(or double failures, if you will) sue 
as JUDGE that was revived and folde 
both in 1953, we saw some othet 
that we really don’t feel one way ¢ 
the other about, such as KALEIDOSCOP 
which was started and stopped i 
1948. 

It’s a little appalling, we must ac 
mit, to see TV magazines on the lis 
TV PROGRAM WEEKLY, TELEVISION LIF 
and ty-rapIo Lire all seemed t 
burn out just like our last pictur 
tube. 

We're glad, however, to see th 
demise of such suspicious soundin 
books as NEW MASSES, which becam 
old masses in 1947 (est. 1911). Am 
we were surprised to see the McCall 
financed BETTER LivinG (est. 1951 
take a turn for the worse in 1956, : 
time when all of America was livin 
it up. 

But who can deny that the goo 
old days were those of CLICK, PIC am 
guick which collapsed in 1945, 194 
and 1954 respectively. There was s 
much more FLAIR (est. 1950, diet 
1951) in those days. - 


Sodden 


Last month we were taken abac 
by a retail ad for “putty” colore 
shirts, and this month the men’s wea 
industry was set back another te 
years. Manhattan’s Weber & Heil 
broner advertised hand-loomed Iris! 
tweed coats with the headline 
« _ . , with the breath of the oul 
sod still on them.” 


Fire Fuel 


When we get a press release fron 
General Electric we usually read it 
but a recent one was just too mucl 
for our Monday morning cobwebs 
It began: “Missile failures due to leak 
age of rocket engine fuel at critica 
stages are fast becoming a thing of th 
past tbs 
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Outlook for Ad Budgets 


What industries are, or soon will be, 
building up inventories large enough 
_to warrant increased advertising bud- 
gets this year? Here's the answer in 
the special quarterly survey prepared 
by TIDE's Economic Consultant, Dr. 
Peter B. B. Andrews. The prediction: 


most industries need a minimum nine. 


per cent increase in their overall na- 
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tional ad budgets to move antici- 
pated inventories in the next 12 
months. Dr. Andrew's forecast is 
based on data available to a panel 
including trade analysts and econo- 
mists in the Dept. of Commerce, the 
Census Bureau, the Dept. of Labor, 


the Federal Reserve Board and other 


government agencies. 


INDUSTRIES AT A GLANCE rae 


Ad Budget increases needed in... 


...next 3 months 


3% to 5% 


{over last year) 


Appliances (small electrical) 
Beer 


Biscuits, crackers & pretzels 


Bread & related products 


Foods (frozen) 


Footwear 


Jewelry 


Primary metal industries 


Railroad equipment 


Sugar 


Toothpastes & mouth washes 


P oduction capacities and expan- 
sion projections, potential demand 
and current output point to in- 
ventory levels and changes which 
will require exceptionally heavy 
ad budgets in 1959. 

A minimum nine percent increase 
in overall national advertising 
budgets is considered necessary to 
move to the consumer the current, 
huge inventories and the forthcom- 
ing additions being mapped for 
the coming year. 
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5% to 10% 


(over last yet] oS : 


Bottled soft drinks 

Cigarets 

Clothing (men' s) 

Confectionery & related 
products 

Dairy products 

Electrical industrial machinery 

Farm machinery 

Home furnishings 

Luggage 

Meat products 

Medical instruments & supplies 

Paper & related products 

Plastic materials 

Sporting goods & toys 

Textiles 

Watches & clocks 


Production plans from present 
plant, as well as from the consid- 
erably expanded plant, to result 
from new facilities in 1959, indi- 
cate the biggest output of goods 
in the nation’s history. 

A glance at the charts above 
shows where output and the in- 
ventory waves will stream ‘and 
where this economic trend will re- 
quire the largest increases in ad 
budgets. 

The year 1959 will see a record 


Aloe: 


‘more than 10% 


(over last year) 


Building materials 
Chemicals — 

Clothing (children's) 
Clothing (women's) 
Foods (canned) : 

Gas &oil 
Heating & plumbing equipment 
Liquor — 

Office machinery 

Photo supplies — 
Refrigerators 

Sewing machines 


| TV & radio 


Tires & inner tubes 
Vacuum cleaners 
Washing machines 


outpouring of goods from U. | 
factories, which have been aus 
mented in 1958 by more than $3 
billion of new plant and equij 
ment. Besides these new facilitie 
another $32 billion worth, at leas 
will go into operation as expansio 
continues in 1959. 

Potentially, the inventory situ 
tion could become the worst i 
economic history if advertising - 
not stepped up and does not do ii 
job adequately. The marketing jo 
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3% to 5% 


‘ fever last year) 


Appliances (Small electrical) 
Beer 

Bread & related products 
Foods (frozen) 

_ Footwear 

Jewelry 

Meat products : 

Railroad equipment 


Se. 


head is enormous. The nation’s 
ictories can turn out $15 billion 
ore goods than we are consuming 
fan annual rate, today. 

To cope effectively with the un- 
mployment situation, we must 
sach a higher production plane 
nd much greater distribution, since 
- is there—particularly—we are 
goard, 

Even in 1958, a year of decreased 
ite in plant and equipment expan- 
on, research expenditures leading 
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... next 12 months 


5% to 10% 


(over last year} 


Biscuits, crackers & pretzels 

Bottled soft drinks 

Cigarets 

Clothing (children’s) 

Clothing (men's) 

Confectionery & related 
products 

Dairy products 

Electrical industrial machinery 

Farm machinery : 

Foods (canned) 

Home furnishings 

Liquor 

Luggage 

Primary metal industries 

Sugar 

Toothpastes & mouth washes 


Watches & clocks 


to such expansions topped $8 bil- 
lion, a jump of 14 percent to a new 
high record over 1957. This also in- 
dicates big plans for heavier out- 
put in years ahead. A decade ago 
only a handful of companies had 
plans for investment in new pro- 
ducing facilities extending beyond 
a current year. 

Now, almost all leading com- 
panies have expansion programs 
running some years ahead, with 
clear-cut plans for a greater as- 


more than 10% 


(over last year} 


Autos 

Building materials 

Chemicals 

Clothing (women's) 

Gas & oil 

Heating & plumbing equipment 
Medical instruments & supplies 
Office equipment 

Paper & related products 
Photo supplies 

Plastic materials 

Refrigerators 

Sewing machines 

Sporting goods & toys 

TV & radio 

Textiles 

Tires & inner tubes 

Vacuum cleaners 

Washing machines 


sortment of factories than ever in 
1959. More plant expansion and 
more inventories to move to mar- 
ket are certain, and the remaining 
essential ingredient is more adver- 
tising. 

It's already clear that consumer 
optimism, after a recession hiatus, 
is growing. TmDE’s Retail Sales Fore- 
cast for February (see page 63) 
shows that the national sales aver- 
age will be 8% higher than in Feb- 
ruary, 1958. > 
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Where is no mystery about why 
comic ads are produced. Agency 
men have told all and all boils 
down to two statements which you 
can call the voice of experience and 
the voice of desperation. Sometimes 
they sound very much alike. 

The first is that everybody likes 
a good laugh and comic ads have 
sold commodities. The second is 
that being funny is about the only 
way left to be different. Parallel to 
this there are two ways of examin- 
ing funny ads. 

One is to assume, against all 
reason, that every attempt to be 
funny succeeds—in being funny— 
and then proceed to inquire wheth- 
er it succeeds in selling the goods. 
The other is the prickly business 
of analyzing the comic to see 
whether it is really funny. 

Both ways would be more effec- 
tive if we had a workable and uni- 
versally accepted set of definitions 
of humor, the comic spirit, and the 
nature of laughter. We have none 
of these and this is certainly not 
the place to start supplying them. 

The bench-mark I set up is a 
simple one: the intention is to 
amuse, to bring forth a smile or a 
laugh, so that the deeper purpose, 
to sell goods, will be fulfilled. 

Even with this simple rule, based 
on tangible results (the smile and 
the laugh, if not the sale) the 
range is wide, from the pun in 
Uneeda Biscuit to the essays 
Stephen Potter writes for 
Schweppes, from the madcap pic- 
tures showing -Bennett Cerf and 
General Ulysses S. Grant (or some- 
body) sitting under an umbrella 
in the Sahara (advertising vodka 
or something) to the satire on ad- 
vertising itself in the Bert and 
Harry animations which advertise 
Piel’s beer. 


An examination of humor in advertising 


| Laughe 


But with minor exceptions or 
rule applies to all — comedy in a 
its ranges is used to stimulate r 
tail sales, usually of the buy-every 
day kind of product. 

An exception which illuminate 
some of the great virtues of th 
funny ad is the familiar seri 
which assures us that in Philade 
phia nearly everybody reads TH 
BULLETIN. 

Appearing in THE NEW YORKE! 
this ad is hardly intended to pa 
for itself by creating a consume 
demand for the paper. It is bas 
cally addressed to those who wi 
place ads for commodities in news 
papers, to manufacturers and ac 
vertising agencies. Granting thé 
the purpose is special, we still ca 
learn a lot about humor in advei 
tising from this example. 

The drawings are excellent an 
while some of the individual figure 
are amusing in themselves, th 
comic element lies predominantl 
in an exaggerated situation. On 
man is watching the football gam 
—everyone else is hidden behini 
his newspaper. That sort of thing 

The inventiveness is great enoug 
for you to glance at the pictur 
every time it appears. And _ th 
ad as a whole seems to say, “W 
wouldn't be justified in asking you 
attention to our slogan if we didn 
give you the picture as well.” Thi 
with the “nearly” in the text, is 
sell so soft it’s almost imperceptible 

This is a clue. Compared to ad 
that scare you or shame you int 
buying something, compared to ad 
that yell at you, the humorous ad 1 
soft. 


_ I'mnot sure about the belly-laugk 
but any other manifestation w 
make in response to comedy ir 
volves the mind, the intelligence 
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y Gilbert Seldes 


intil | thought Fd buy 


1 some degree. And if the mind is 
uning over fast, it’s likely to re- 
ct most of the usual advertising 
itches. Observe anything funny 
nd the reason becomes clear: in 
most every case, when you see 
1¢ humor of a situation, your mind 
thinking of at least two things at 
nce. As in a pun: a man with a 
ox of crackers in his hand, shout- 
1g to his wife who is answering 
1e phone. He says to her, “Tell 
1em I’m at the Ritz!” It doesn’t 
ike a Miltonic effort of mind to 
low through on this, but the 
1ind is in action. And a great deal 
f advertising aims to put the mind 
) sleep so that there will be no 
ritical barrier set up against the 
lessage. 

But if the joke, the pun, the 
omic element itself sets up a bar- 
ier? Look at an ad for the new 
mpire bra (with underbosom con- 
ol) and Hold’n’Mold panties. 
hown: a woman dressed in these 
arments. On her head, a Roman 
elmet, on her feet, sandals. In 
er left hand she holds aloft a 
word entwined with flowers and 
eside her is a sawed-off pedestal 
Iso with flowers. She looks exact- 
y like the gladiator advertising 
loward Fast’s novel, Spartacus. 

There is an idea somewhere, be- 
ause the whole page (in the Sun- 
ay Magazine section of THE NEW 
ORK TIMES) is headed “Conquest” 
nd the text says “You conquer 
ashion’s every challenge” (chal- 
enges are not conquered, they are 
net) and “Your trophy — a _ beauti- 
ul figure” (trophies are symbols 
f victory, not the spoils of vic- 
ory ). 

But at every point the access to 
he reader is blocked: Why is the 
voman a warrior? Why are there 
lowers around the sword? Why is 
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the pedestal cut off near the base? 
(Any amateur Freudian can give 
you an answer to these questions, 
but you'd have a hard time prov- 
ing that these answers add up to a 
persuasive sales talk. ) 

The basic idea in this ad is fa- 
miliar. You use the unexpected, 
the incongruous. You put things 
together that aren't usually asso- 
ciated — which is what you do with 
a pun, too. 

A lot of THE NEW YORKER’ hu- 
mor is based on this simple for- 
mula. I once estimated that a 
dozen of its pictures a year were 
funny because the central figure 
was a clergyman — if you failed to 
see the reversed collar, there was 
no point. Madison Avenue’s favor- 
ite this year shows ten Indians 
sitting around a camp-fire with 
the legend, “Let’s shoot this one 
over the falls and see if it floats — 


A 
ie 


tribewise, that is.” It is perfect. 
Your mind turns a somersault. But 
that isn’t eactly the best position 
for receiving a message — you 
might as well try selling goldfish 
to a man while he’s sneezing. 


Out of instances like these, you 
can develop a big theory—that ad- 
vertising is a process of seduction, 
verging sometimes on rape, and that 
the great lovers of history have left 
no record of laughing their victims 
into bed with them. As a prelimi- 
nary, I’ve been told, a lot of laughs 
are dandy, but according to well- 
founded reports, the final per- 
suasion is pitched in a different 
key. 

The theory is big and there's a 
lot to be said against it. Before we 
come to the other side, look at a 
perfect instance of the non-selling 
effect of humor —a recent ad for 
Springmaid which was a robust 
parody of the madcap style. It 
poked fun at contemporary motor- 
car design, too, with stop-and-go 
lights added to the usual battery 
and a Russian registration plate. 
Somewhere in a preposterous text 
the qualities of the product were 
hauled in. I do not say this ad failed 
to do its job — but the job was in- 
stitutional, it wasn’t to make people 
run to the nearest white sale and 
demand Springmaid. 

What it really did, most of all, 
was to remind us that Elliott White 
Spring had made advertising funny 
years ago with his more than slight- 
ly suggestive ads. 

On the other side, there are 
Harry and Bert Piel —and before 
them, in the backward and abyss 
of time, there was Ed Wynn kid- 
ding Graham MacNamee’s urgent 
commercials for Fire Chief. “That’s 
only one man’s opinion,” Wynn 
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| laughed until | thought I'd buy 


~ would say, and announce somberly 
that he was sticking to his horse. 


Not as savage as Dean Swift, not 


as sardonic as S. J. Perelman, but 
considering the crude hammering 
of most commercials, these are a 
welcome relief. 

Both are attached to disarming 
characters and both are connected 
with fairly hard-sell copy so that 
these commercials seem to be work- 
ing both sides of the street, taking 
advantage of aggressive copy and 
then smiling a little, like the man 
who uses a trite expression (“hav- 
ing your cake and eating it” is an 
appropriate example) and_ then 
says, “if I may coin a phrase.” 

The frame of mind created by 
this kind of advertising is benevo- 
lent hospitality. The same mood 
can be induced by almost any pic- 
ture of a baby in an outsize rail- 
roadman’s cap, for instance. They 
lower the threshold of resistance 
because the humorous appeal is 
fundamentally to the milder emo- 
tions and the appeal to the mind 
is negligible. 

You feel two compatible things 
at once instead of thinking of two 
incompatibles as in the case of the 
pun. Incidentally the singing com- 
mercial uses the same technique 
and every once in a while you can 
spot one that’s all wrong because 
the familiar melody sets up one 
mood and the new words another 
or the melody is so identified with 
its own Overtones that you may re- 
fuse to accept it in another connec- 
tion. When Albert Edward Croom 
of Croom-Johnson (the only adver- 
tising man who can translate Eng- 
lish into classic Greek) chose D’ye 
Ken John Peel for the Pepsi melody 
he sensibly went outside the famil- 
iar American stock of tunes. 
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There is some evidence that the 
advertiser is as sceptical of the 
comic ad as he is of the singing 
one. The usual thing after the song 
is the voice of the announcer: 
“Yes, folks . . .” with a repetition 
or rephrasing of the message. 


Some of the Harry and Bert ani- 
mations and almost all the others 
I've seen go into straight film at 
some time. : 


There seems to be a residual feel- 
ing that the public will find straight 
humor too flighty—as if the sponsor 
was irresponsible about his prod- 
uct because he is light in his sales 
pitch. 

The chances are that the formula 
for humorous copy and layout will 
turn out to resemble both the for- 
mula for other kinds of humor and 
the formula for other kinds of ad- 
vertising — neither of which exists. 


Looking back over the history of 
comic ads gives us some clues to 
its nature. For instance, no really 
high-priced goods are sold by 
prankish ads. And some relatively 
inexpensive goods—like cosmetics— 
are sold on a dead-serious basis. 
Also, in print the high-order 
comedy tends to disappear from 
magazines as you go up in the scale 
of circulation —THE NEW YORKER 
gives an advertiser a chance at a 
trial run. 


In the U.S. humor tends to be 
visual—the copy is often straight— 
whereas in England, long, fairly 
elaborate copy goes with the illus- 
tration. An exception to American 
practice is the series of ads for 
Marlboros running in THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW. The cuts are small fake- 
antiques, the copy fills two columns 


and consists of a preposterous yar 
(written by Max Shulman) int 
which the name and the slogan ¢ 
Marlboro’s are woven with a nea 
deadpan skill. 

Two remarks taken irom radi 
tell us a great deal about the fear 
that haunt the maker of funny ad: 
One is Mollie’s terse, final, “T’ain 
funny, McGee” and the other, fo! 
lowing an outburst of laughter, | 
Gracie’s “I don’t get it.” 

The common fear of failure i 
multiplied because we all know - 
at least we have all been told- 
how personal and subjective humo 
is and we know that a soufflé falle 
flat is worse than a pancake tha 
never got blown up. But ee 1 
another side to this. 

Look for a moment at the ania 
atized serious ads—a current on 
features Mr. and Mrs. Fred Mac 
Murray, as engaging a couple a 
youre likely to find anywhere. The 
are laboring in praise of some sol 
of kitchen appliance. They are in 
gratiating. But if you do not believ 
them, you feel that you've bee 
imposed upon, that the sponsor ha 
tried to put something over on you 

Nine-tenths of such commercia! 
lack the grace of first-class per 
formers and the imposture is mor 
evident. It is offensive because it 
in dead earnest. 

Whereas a simple comic ad — 
simple one, let me repeat —if | 
fails to amuse does not offend th 
customer. He may say, “What 
funny?” or “What makes them thin 
that's funny?” and he may feel 
little superior to “them.” It isn 
the best mood for making a sale 
but it’s better by far than the al 
most angry feeling the failure of 
more direct and more aggressiv 
ad can produce. 
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=| ardly anything characterizes the 
ales power and scapegoat quality 
f packaging more than The 
trange Case of Camel. In less time 
han it takes to walk a mile, Camel 
ecently modified its pack design 
f 45 years standing, then with- 
rew it due to what the cigaret’s 
romoters called “immediate re- 
ponse from loyal Camel smokers.” 
n subsequent newspaper ads, R. J. 
‘eynolds’, Camel’s maker, puffed 
s gratitude: “Thanks, America, for 
gain voting Camel your number 
ne choice.” 

Meantime, Baltimore’s Royal 
Jadmun Associates, which had re- 
lesigned the Camel Pack, claims 
hat its long-time client, Reynolds, 
icked one of the least desirable of 
he designs Dadmun suggested. 
hd publicity-shrewd Lippincott & 
Aargulies, a Manhattan design firm 
vith no connection with Camel 
nyway, has since taken time to 
dvise one and all, via publicity 
elease, that “The Camel design 
vas poor. We could have done the 
vhole thing with more marketing 
ntelligence.” 

In its way, the Camel case, from 
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Is packaging in a box? 


Controversy over who should do what, disorganized 


planning of strategy, back-biting within the industry— 


all may hobble packaging's effectiveness. 


Here's what advertisers, their agencies, package 


designers and suppliers are doing to 


pack to press release, is a bizarre 
illustration of the effectiveness, tur- 
moil and growth pains of the pack- 
aging industry today. On one hand, 
of course, packaging has enjoyed 
phenomenal growth even during 
the recession when other parts of 
the marketing budgets were cut. 

Primed by that marketing cliche, 
“the fight for shelf space,” and ac- 
cepted as an important element of 
“integrated marketing,” the pack- 
aging business boasts such recent 
successes as: a 100% sales gain for 
Canada Dry when it changed the 
labels on some of its liquor bottles; 
a 34% sales gain for a sardine maker 
which puts its product in multi- 
packs; a 17% sales jump for Lavoris 
after slight changes in its label and 
carton. 


On the other hand, packaging’s 
sudden growth and importance 
spotlights the need for more plan- 
ning in an industry which is often 
madcap, somewhat nervous and 
nearly always insecure. The reason 
for this frenetic atmosphere: the 
end package represents efforts of 
four different groups — the adver- 


overcome these obstacles. 


tiser, the advertising agency, the 
package designer and the supplier. 
If the role of each isn’t defined dur- 
ing a specific job, the final package 
(and tempers of all parties) will 
suffer. 

The client, of course, is after the 
best packaging help he can get. 

The ad agency, while concerned 
with its client’s overall sales suc- 
cess, is concerned primarily with 
creating advertising. Few agencies 
have found ways of ducking pack- 
aging assignments from important 
clients, but agencies are hard 
pressed to write off their expenses 
on packaging against the agency 
system’s 15% commission. 

Similarly, the package designer 
is torn between satisfying his client, 
his client’s agency and his own 
pride in the packages he designs 
(most of which must be com- 
promise solutions to placate the 
client and agency). His designs 
are his reputation. 

The last element, the supplier (or 
converter as he is known in the 
flexible materials field) is figura- 
tively the low man on the totem 
pole, though he is nonetheless im- 
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Motivational research by Dr. Ernest Dichter's Institute was the basis upon 
which Walter Landor & Associates redesigned the coffee can for SuW 
- Fine Foods, Inc. Landor’s own researcher, Dr. Herbert Kay, worked closely 
with the Dichter group, which had recommended more imaginative pack- 
aging of coffee in a 1955 study for the Pan American Coffee Bureau. 
“Appetite appeal” plus better brand identity and shelf impact were ar- 
rived at via eliminations and consumer tests (with panels and in the field) 
of first 19, then six, and finally one design. Kay and Dichter's Institute co- 
operated throughout this narrowing down process. Also, working independ- 
ently, they established that “connoisseurs” prefer a brown coffee can, 
though the mass of coffee drinkers prefers red. Landor’s can design in- 
corporates both colors (which reproduces well in black and white). The 
old can used green. Newspaper ads, radio spots, point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising and TV spots (photo) all utilize elements of the package design. 


portant. All too often the supplier 
is consulted about the actual pro- 
duction of a folding carton, poly- 
ethylene squeeze bottle, foil wrap- 
per, glass decanter, etc. only after 
the final design has been approved 
by client and agency. The mere fact 
that a design is possibly unpro- 
duceable may not have crossed 
their minds. In such a situation, 
only costly printing and machinery 
pare etans can solve the prob- 
em. 


Thus there is a crying need for 
better unification of these ele- 
ments. As profit lines grow slim- 
mer packaging must become ever 
more precise, ever more special- 
ized, The leading candidate to tie 
packaging’s four loose ends to- 
gether must be the client. The other 
three —the agency, the designer, 
the supplier —are really service 
groups which can only work after 
limitations of time, money and goal 
have been set. 

Some clients have, in fact, ac- 
cepted this management challenge 
with impressive results. Manhat- 
tan’s Package Designers Council 
recently gave an award to National 
Biscuit Co. for its well organized 
relationship (via a packaging com- 
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mittee system) with the design 
firm it retains, Raymond Loewy 
Associates. 

Other giant package goods firms, 
such as American Cyanamid Corp., 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., 
Colgate-Palmolive, General Foods, 
Lever Bros., Procter & Gamble have 
had committees and groups and 
coordinators for anywhere from six 
to 17 years solely for the purpose 
of making packaging make sense. 

Colgate director of package de- 
sign William Troy, a former in- 
dustrial designer who has been at 
Colgate 17 years, works with all 
Colgate’s brand managers on pack- 
age designs. Troy's staff of junior 
designers, renderers and model 
makers handles a good portion of 
$65 or $70 million Colgate-Palm- 
olive yearly spends on packaging. 

In addition, Troy employs any 
outside designers to cope with par- 
ticular problems and materials in 
which Troy’s men are not as experi- 
enced. Mostly, however, the pri- 
mary concern of Troy’s department 
is to put art work on standard car- 
tons, labels and wrappers. 

At General Foods, package de- 
sign and printed materials super- 
visor Tom Prioleau oversees the 
art, of print, side of packaging, 


while structure and engineering i 
handled by other corporate anc 
division departments. These group: 
work on such fine points as de 
veloping better package closures. 

Prioleau, like Troy, is a corporat 
coordinator of package design 
working with brand managers fron 
start to finish on a packaging proj 
ect. Exceptions to Prioleau’s serv 
ice are those services offered b 
the Post and Birdseye division: 
each of which have their ow: 
packaging staffs. Even so, Prioleat 
is at their disposal. 

Lever Brothers’ packaging man 
ager Lee Pevear acts as liaison be 
tween Lever’s brand managers an 
outside package design firms, al 
though Lever’s promotion depart 
ment may work on a simple pack 
aging problem, such as a sligh 
change on an existing carton. 

Unlike General Foods’ Prioleav 
who is concerned with negotiatin: 
between his company and supplier 
and converters, Pevear concentrate 
on coordinating package planning 
The Lever theory, like that of Col 
gate but unlike that of Genera 
Foods, is that today it’s difficul 
from a coordination standpoint t 
disassociate surface and _ structur 
in package design. 

Interestingly, both Prioleau an 
Pevear have been in their coordi 
nator jobs about six years. An 
even more interesting is the con 
trast in the sorts of packages use 
by Colgate, General Foods an 
Lever as compared with Nabiscec 

The PDC award was give 
Nabisco as much for the stron 
family resemblance between its lin 
of packages as for each package’ 
individual merits. 

At Colgate, General Foods, an 
Lever, however, family resemblance 
is avoided like the plague. As Tro 
puts it, “Why would we take > 
chance on harming our breadwir 
ner, Colgate Dental Cream, by a: 
sociating its package with those c 
the new products we're continuall 
testing (Colgate has close to 20 i 
the works right now). Many c 
these new products are a hit, bu 
some, of course, fall on their faces. 

Prioleau points out, however, tha 
General Foods has made a sma 
concession to its packages’ together! 
ness. Somewhere on every one, i 
small type, is: approved by Genere 
Foods kitchens”. 
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While the coordination of pack- 
ge development is relatively new 
‘ithin companies, an even newer 
‘end is cropping up in the design 
orld: package research. Both 
1ese phenomena complement one 
nother and both point the direc- 
on in which packaging must 
ove. Psychologist William Capit- 
an once with Dr. Ernest Dichter’s 
istitute for Motivational Research, 
vo years ago set up the Institute 
yx Market Research in Peekskill 
N.Y.) with a staff of 24, 13 of them 
ycial scientists. Last year about 
0% of Capitman’s billings were for 
ackaging research jobs. 

The design firm Walter Landor 

Associates of San Francisco has 
ut Dr. Herbert Kay, another psy- 
hologist, on the payroll as a con- 
utant. Kay has no staff but uses 
1e services of outside research 
rms like those of Capitman and 
Jichter. 

New York's slickest design firm, 
ippincott & Margulies, works hard 
nd long at promoting its Dr. My- 
m J. Helfgott (Capitman former- 
y worked for L&M) and his staff 
f four other social scientists, 
nown as Package Research Insti- 
ite. 

Apart from these developments 
f the past few years, Container 
jorp. of America, headquarter in 
thicago, has long relied on the 
nrewd Hungarian salesmanship of 
Ibert Kner, director of CCA’s De- 
ign Laboratory. Kner, though not 

psychologist, uses laboratory 
1ethods and housewife panels to 
evelop folding cartons with opti- 
1um impulse appeal at the point- 
f-sale. 

Dr. Louis Cheskin, head of Chi- 
ago’s Color Research Institute, is 
nother old hand at researching 
pecific packaging problems, al- 
hough he concentrates his inquir- 
2s on color. ( He did color research 


n the Marlboro pack. ) 


Research in packaging is admit- 
edly a hot potato because, as 
Japitman explains it, “Most clients 
care hell out of a designer. The 
esigner can’t do a proper research 
Ib himself yet he wants to have 
esearch to back up his designs. 
Sut at the same time he’s wary of 
esearch because there have been 
ome shoddy projects done on 
ackaging.” 
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Landor’s Dr. Kay, on the other 
hand, makes a more broad apprai- 
sal: “Since the package not only is 
a channel of communication but 
communicates basically the same 
kinds of ideas that advertisements 
do — often in similar ways — it is 
apparent that good research is just 
as vital to packaging as it is to ad- 
vertising. Yet the unfortunate thing 
is that research has failed to keep 
up with packaging’s needs.” 

L&M’s Helfgott, however, is not 
so quick to admit shortcomings. 
Says he: “I use all the research 
tools available just as a doctor uses 
all the techniques at his disposal. 
We'll use tachistoscopes, motiva- 
tional research, or whatever else is 
necessary to solve the packaging 
problem.” 

Aside from researchers per se, 
at least one supplier, CCA, has just 
gone into in-store checking of mul- 
tiple packages and various size con- 
tainers at its Valley Forge Market- 
ing & Research Center outside 
Philadelphia. Its purpose is to eval- 
uate the potentials of folding car- 
tons. 

Meanwhile, back in Chicago, 
CCA’s Kner is adding to his arse- 
nal. In addition to his time-honored 
ocular camera studies and experi- 
ments with package structures and 
colors, he is now getting into mo- 
tivational studies that probe the 
feelings of women toward such 
provocative products as ice cream. 

CCA, however, is an exception. 
While most suppliers of boxboard, 


films, plastics, glass, etc. have some 
sort of design tacility, none has as 
many resources as CCA. And, quite 
naturally, a supplier of one mate- 
rial is not going to design and sell 
packages in another material (al- 
though CCA has on occasion sold 
its services to non-customers on a 
straight fee basis). 


All this emphasis on a keener 
look at packages via research is al- 
ready beginning to show in super- 
markets, drug stores, liquor stores 
all over the U.S. Also, there’s a 
growing tendency toward giving 
the consumer credit for having 
more discriminating buying sense. 
Consequently, 1958 was a year 
clients more closely watched retail 
shelves, trying to see chinks they 
could fill to gain an extra percent- 
age point or two on the compe- 
tition. 
¢ Procter & Gamble came out with 
an overpackaged home permanent 
called Pace to justify the relatively 
high price of a relatively low cost 
product to produce. The size of the 
Pace package also was a step to- 
ward crowding competition off the 
shelves. 
¢ Ban deodorant was packaged in 
a carton that made the bottle itself 
take up almost three times the num- 
ber of shelf facings as its compe- 
tition. 
® Calvert Reserve advertised the 
cap of its decanter as reuseable in 
the form of a table cigaret dispen- 
ser. Holiday liquor overwraps (pre- 


The designer-agency relationship in 
packaging is illustrated by the 
Decaf and instant Maxwell House 
coffee design jobs. On the one hand, 
Egmont Arens who designed the 
Decaf label feels that the designer 
should have a say in the copy going 
on the package. On the other hand, 


Benton & Bowles art supervisor 
J. Alan Rockmore says that only an 
ad agency could simultaneously 
come up with both the package 
art and the copy line, as in the 
phrase, “look for the jar with the 
star on top”. Both probably are 
right. 
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Family resemblance was U.S. Plywood’s object when it had Gerald Stahl 
Associates redesign its entire line of wood finishing and adhesive products 
packages. U.S. Plywood’s advertising director Richard Lowell, to coordi- 
nate the project, scheduled meetings between his company, Stahl, and the 


agency, Kenyon & Eckhardt. 


Stahl’s first problem was to develop a strong product symbol that would 
identify not only the wood finishes line (Satinlac, Satinlac Lightner, Fizrite, 
Trim Stain and Putty Stiks) but also any other U.S. Plywood products. Thus 
the “swish” on packages (above) is now used on all labels, displays, and in 
much of U.S. Plywood’s advertising and sales promotional material. 


wraps) too, were more prevalent, 
showing increased consideration 
for retailers who in years past were 
often left “stuck” in January with 
Christmas merchandise. 

While these few examples sig- 
naled a trend toward more con- 
sideration of both the consumer 
and the retailer, it became apparent 
that “hard sell” was changing into 
intelligent sell. And the need for 
higher professional standards was 
obvious. 

In line with this, package de- 
signers as a professional group 
found 1958 to be one of its best 
years. 


Most package designers go by 
the designation “industrial de- 
signer”. Certainly no more than 200 
package designing industrial de- 
signers are heavily reliant on pack- 
aging for a livelihood, and the 
majority of these are men about 
45 years old or older. 

Thus package design is a wide 
open and truly embryonic profes- 
sion —a sitting duck for a young 
man with graphics design talent. 
(It almost goes without saying that 
package design is lucrative, par- 
ticularly inasmuch as a redesign job 
for a company’s whole brand im- 
age, including trade mark, station- 
ery, truck painting, etc. as well as 
packaging, will cost less than a few 
four-color spreads in tire. A “bar- 
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gain” that many advertisers can't 
pass up. ) 

You can almost count the “name” 
package designers on ten fingers: 
such men as Egmont Arens, Lester 
Beall, Francis Blod, Royal Dad- 
mun, Donald Deskey, Karl Fink, 
Frank Gianninoto, Walter Landor, 
Lippincott & Margulies, Raymond 
Loewy, Jim Nash, Robert Neu- 
bauer, Gerald Stahl, Walter Dor- 
win Teague, Robert Zeidman. These 
men head design firms that may 
be as small as Karl Fink’s three 
or as many as Loewy’s 182. 


Perhaps the reason so many old 
pros dominate packaging is the im- 
plicit need for diplomacy as well 
as design know-how. To quote 
packaging’s grand old man, Arens: 
“Remember, this business of design 
needs a lot of diplomacy. You've 
got to use strategy to sell your de- 
sign to the client.” 

One of the tenets of this diplo- 
macy is a true understanding by 
the designer of his role in the “mix” 
between client, agency and sup- 
plier. Says one of the few younger 
men, 38 year-old Gerry Stahl: “De- 
signers, researchers and suppliers 
all should stick to their respective 
fields, but each of us should learn 
about the other guy’s problems.” 

To seem as professional as pos- 
sible in a business that is basically 
dog-eat-dog, most name designers 


have banded together into tl 
Package Designers Council, foun 
ed in 1952. Its purpose is to estal 
lish a code of ethics and make goc¢ 


- design noteworthy. Even so, son 


“good” designers find pirating bus 
ness or knocking fellow designe 
too much temptation. 


Such scrambling for business cz 
be attributed to the growing pai 
of the package design professio 
And much of the scrambling is al 
due to the insecurity and wide c 
versity of opinions on such que 
tions of design vs. public relatior 
or design by “intuitive rightnes 
vs. research. 

While Lippincott says, “intuitiy 
design and research are in a co 
stant state of flux”, Batten, Barto 
Durstine & Osborn art vice-pre: 
dent Harold McNulty, a man wi 
large packaging experience, say 
“I've never seen any packaging r 
search that was worth a hoot.” 

Researcher Capitman returns tl 
compliment: “Agency people a 
the most backward element in pac 
age design.” 

With so many outspoken gu 
pointed in so many directions, o1 
must sift the chaff from the whea 
A consensus of agency men, client 
designers and suppliers, howeve 
says: you need as much resear¢ 
as you can afford, and the best it 
tuition-research oriented design 
you can afford. 

What does this mean? It prob: 
bly boils down to the fact that be 
ter management of package deve 
opment (or “package planning 
as designer Blod calls it) is the ke 
to packaging’s very bright futur 

Blod sums up the situation whe 
he says, “For many years we d 
signers have had an excellent ba 
ting average with just intuition 
design. But today the stakes are tc 
high. Everybody’s got to be broug] 
in on the design job, even thoug 
it's a much harder way to develo 
a package.” 

Loewy marketing director Ne 
Hathaway (a man with agency e 
perience) thinks that “The grou 
system in companies takes all th 
blood out of the turnip on the pric 
of a design job.” Yet the Loew 
organization itself uses an accoul 
group system of managing desig 
decisions. : 

Hathaway's really echoing tk 
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Faith in the good taste of the public prompted designer Walter Dorwin 
Teague to redesign this Schaefer regional (east coast) beer line (can, 
0ttles, cartons, cases) by playing down the brand name. F. & M. Schaefer 
3rewing Co. research shows that growing consumer sophistication and 
tyle consciousness, plus increased importance of the 21-35 year-old age 
sroup permits use of a pattern (rather than bold logotype) to strengthen 


rand identity. 


_ This repackaging job, done with the advice and guidance of BBDO, 
Ehactors agency, reflects the thinking of BBDO vice-president Harold 


McNulty who says, 


olaint of many a designer: that the 
zood old days of intuitive design 
ire over. 


Today's need for more research 
and more channels of decision- 
making sounds the death knell of 
design by personalities — like 
Loewy himself. The packages of 
he future should be the result of 
‘team’ efforts and, though perhaps 
less beautiful or less ugly than 
many packages in the past, they 
will probably be far more effective 
on the shelves. 


‘Intuitive rightness” played a large 
part in developing both these pack- 
ges for Mennen. Designer Francis 
Blod faced the problem of design- 
ng Gold Crest Line (a new prod- 
uct) bottle and outer carton, in- 
‘ended to be bought by women for 
use by men. Mennen introduced 
the Gold Crest Line via Lire ads 
right) in time for Christmas. 

Also introduced in wire (last 
March) was Mennen’s new speed 
stick deodorant for men (left). 
Blod designed this oval plastic case 
on the basis of Mennen research 
that said men prefer a stick deodo- 
rant, 
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“I'm sure a package has to be liked to be good’ 


Doubtless the biggest stumbling 
block to this ideal is the present 
agency-designer relationship. While 
Lippincott says “Most agencies are 
more word rather than art ori- 
ented,” Benton & Bowles art super- 
visor J. Alan Rockmore says, “I 
think of design as a service of the 
agency art director. After all, the 
‘name’ designers get a problem and 
then throw their gnomes loose on 
it, whereas we're familiar with the 
client’s whole marketing scheme.” 

It’s apparent that areas of respon- 


Mant be sul t 
“SPEED sTiCK” Dogntornt 


sibility are not clearly enough de- 
fined, and it would appear that 
only the client can resolve such a 
standoff. 


For example, old pro Arens says 
the designer should have freedom 
to edit or suggest copy, without, of 
course, final power of decision. He 
points out that when redesigning 
the Decaf coffee label he suggested 
playing down the phrase, “all pure 
coffee”. It was an obvious. state- 
ment by then, he contended, and if 
made smaller would not detract 
from the overall label design. Arens 
won his case. 


Rockmore states an even coffier 
case, from the agency perspective. 
He points out that the idea of 
putting a star on the lid of the 
instant Maxwell House coffee jar 
could only have come from the 
agency, which concurrently got the 
idea for a copy theme: “look for 
the jar with the star on top.” 


It’s apparent that both these 
cases and probably in thousands 
of others, designers and agencies 
are thinking together more ‘closely 
than they realize. 


The evidence is in their joint at- 
tempts to improve communications 
within the packaging industry. The 
PDC’s award to Nabisco is one ex- 
ample, and three symposia held 
within the past year in San Fran- 
cisco by Walter Landor Associates 
is another. At these symposia re- 
searchers such as Dr. Burleigh 
Gardner and Dr. Dichter sat down 
with agency people from Batten, 


‘all new...all man...all Mennen 
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Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson et al. and with cli- 
ents such as General Mills and E. J. 
Gallo Winery (plus assorted so- 
cial science oriented educators) to 
mutually discuss packaging prob- 
lems. 


They covered such profound top- 
ics as “non-verbal symbols”, “tach- 
istoscopic research”, “semantic dif- 
ferentials”, “penultimate stages of 
research”, and “probability-propor- 
tionate-to-size bases”. The real re- 
sult of all the “mumbo jumbo’, as 
Robert Gair sales research & pro- 
motion manager Roger Dickey calls 
such terms, is that those who sat 
down together now understand 
each other better. 


Is this, then, the direction the 
packaging industry must move? Ap- 
parently it is, As U. S. Printing & 
Litho vice-president Richard J. 
Walters (who worked on develop- 
ing the Marlboro box) points out, 
“The agency is mostly a consultor 
but they'll have to get more and 
more into packaging.” 

And Lassiter Corporation’s W. J. 
Berry (a converter in the flexible 
field) makes another point: “Our 
designers are not able to supply 
much marketing know-how. So, 
frequently we work with agencies. 
Design with us is strictly an over- 
head item.” 

In sum, the situation is this. Most 
suppliers offer packaging design 
as a collateral service, sheerly to 
sell packages of whatever material 
they are manufacturing or convert- 
ing. 

The package designer doesn’t 
care what material he works in, al- 
though he tends toward those with 
which he’s most proficient. 


The agency likewise is only con- 
cerned with the end result, but it 
wants the package and the adver- 
tising to say, in effect, the same 
thing. The designer really wants 
the same things as the agency. 


Who's to coordinate all this — 
to bring conflicting elements to- 
gether and to allay misconceptions? 
The onus rests with everyone in the 
packaging industry, but the client 
must be the catalyst that manages 
the mishmash to bring clarity out 
of chaos. 


It’s interesting to speculate, how- 
ever, on the future roles of agencies 
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in packaging. Two widely varying 


attitudes prevail. Grey advertising 
Agency, Inc, might be said to rep- 
resent the laissez faire attitude. 

At Grey, in the words of execu- 
tive vice-president Herbert Strauss, 
“We go over our client’s marketing 
plans annually and examine pack- 
aging as part of the “competition” 
investigation made at this time. If 
a change is needed we recommend 
outside professional packaging help 
to our client, be it design or re- 
search. But if were developing a 
whole new marketing plan, then 
we may take the initiative on im- 
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“We're most interested in hov 
a package generates sales action 
how it moves off a shelf, wha 
are the buying behavior pattern 
of housewives, etc. After all, thes 
questions are all those that shoul 
be asked by a marketing agency 
don’t you think?” ‘ 

Such rumblings of package de 
signers and researchers losing thei 
autonomy worries only a few i 
the packaging profession. Genet 
ally, the attitude seems to be the 
McCann can certainly afford t 
hire away experienced packagin 
men from designers and researc 


Designer know-how produced the solution Brillo wanted to fight the uj 
surge in sales when the package of its main competitor, S.O.S. was red 
signed. Egmont Arens had to design a carton that would crowd S.O.S. 01 
of consumers’ minds, that would print well by different suppliers ust 
different levels of quality control in two colors (S.O.S. uses four color: 
that would reproduce well in ads, that would be outstandingly power 


in mass display. 


Working with Brillo’s agency, J. Walter Thompson, Arens developed tl 
“swath” design (above) that has worked out so well in competition on tl 
shelves that “the ball is now in the other fellow’s court.” 


plementing packaging into it.” 

An opposing agency attitude be- 
longs to McCann-Erickson’s Market 
Planning Corp. consumer research 
arm. Its president, George Park, ad- 
mits that McCann since last Au- 
gust has had a “study team” investi- 
gating the feasibility of McCann 
setting up another arm, one that 
would handle package design. Park 
says McCann would probably re- 
gard packaging in its marketing 
light, as opposed to packaging’s 
engineering aspects. 


firms; but then there’s only o1 
McCann. 

Most agencies, clients, designe 
and suppliers are far more co 
cerned with getting their fair sha 
of the ripe packaging plum. Wi 
a profits squeeze upon them a1 
with research in the limelight, wi 
packaging ever more a speciali 
and package production ever mo 
precise, better cooperation from t 
client to the supplier obviously w 
have to be the touchstone to st 


_ cess — for everyone. 
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“‘As I see it, Mr. B., it’s what’s up front that counts... .” 
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Very late in 1958, that sophisticated loner, The New Yorker, commented that 
Another “whatever we think of it, togetherness is such a hot item this year, we will begin 
year this exercise with a respectful bow in its direction...” 


Which, in a sense, is a prophetic sign for ’59. For, whatever slings and 

arrows of outrageous humor have been hurled at the word, it has a strength 
compounded of the more durable facts of life. Human beings still need each other. 
Families still are the best way to perpetuate: and stabilize the race. And when 
the shouts of “groupthink” and “conformity” die down, it will be evident that 
true Togetherness is a strengthening of the individual in relation to others. 


In that vein, we were interested to read an eye-opening article in January McCall's, 
titled “Have We Let Our Sons Down?”, by Eugene Kinkead. It is a report and 

an analysis of American soldiers and how they behave under Communist pressures 
when captured. Some of it is discouraging and frightening, for it makes apparent 
that the moral values and character of our youth are in for stern appraisal. But in the 
conclusions of an Army psychiatrist, Dr. Henry A. Segal, closely affiliated with 

the Army’s prisoner-of-war studies, are some interesting nuggets. 


About the American family pattern and its effect on the making of men, 
Segal says, “There are, of course, many roads to security and maturity. 
But the commonest and surest is the well-integrated, well-run home. 

Its managers are the parents — two of them — and this is very important — 
the mother and the father, working together in harmony and trust. 

They must, first of all, trust themselves as individuals so that in turn 
they can trust each other and their children. This creates the atmosphere 
in which security can grow. Through this formula of adult trust, 

parents achieve their joint aim — the rearing of children who are 
emotionally self-reliant.” 


About an adequate mother: “Such a woman is secure herself in her actions. 
She feels she can — but doesn’t feel she has to — work outside the home. 
She feels she can — but doesn’t feel she has to — talk politics. 

Instinctively she comprehends the importance of hour-by-hour, day-by-day 
running of the household, and the profits it brings to herself, 

her husband and her children.” 


Helping the woman to have a well-integrated, well-run home, bringing its profits 
to herself, her husband and her children — in the spirit of Togetherness — 
will continue to be the mission of McCall’s. 


« The registered trademark of McCalls , the magazine of Togetherness 


Bee BEC w Corpcravion ... circulation now more than 5,300,000 


by dorothy diamond 


Idea diffusion 


If youre reading TIDE youre 
concerned with ideas — not only 
how to think of new and good ones 
but also how to put them across. 
Therefore, I think you'll be inter- 
ested in some research in the field 
of idea diffusion which was pre- 
sented by two dynamic young 
PHD’s from Iowa State College at 
the United Fruit Company’s recent 
Food Forum. 

Dr. Joe Bohlen and Dr. George 
Beal — delivering an informal duet 
without notes for almost two hours 
— offered a presentation on “How 
People Accept New Ideas” which 
was based on their own research 
and that of other investigators. This 
sort of socio-economic approach to 
the topic is new to me and, while 
some of it may not be world shak- 
ing and some of it may cause 
raised eyebrows, I think it’s ex- 
tremely valuable to look at com- 
munications from a fresh angle. 

As Dr. Bohlen and Dr. Beal 
pointed out, not all people accept 
new ideas at the same rate. In fact, 
they have delved into our recep- 
tivity and have divided us into 
five categories. The groups, along 
with some salient characteristics, 
are; 

1) The innovators, who may be 
only three or four in a community 
of 10,000, are established, well-to- 
do, have many outside contacts. 
They wield influence in their home 
town but usually behind the scenes 
(for instance, they don’t serve on 
the school board but appoint the 
people who do). Their information 
about new products and processes 
comes from personal pipelines, 
such as college professors, and 
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from specialized media. Not a 
strong influence on their neighbors. 

2) The early adopters are 
younger, well-educated, participate 
vigorously and visibly in communi- 
ty affairs (theyre the ones on the 
school board). Apt to be more de- 
pendent on reading rather than per- 
sonal contact with experts. In com- 
mon with Group One, they wel- 
come facts and want to make up 
their own minds. 

3) The early majority, of me- 
dium high socio-economic status 
and average education and age, 
are meeting-goers. These are the 
opinion leaders to whom others re- 
fer. Convince this key group that 
what you've got is good and your 
sales curve will really take off. 
They need reassurance, should see 
a product demonstrated as well as 
read about it, have a negative at- 
titude toward science. Together- 
ness plays a strong role here, as 
decisions are often arrived at by 
means of family discussion. 

4) The later majority are older, 
less well-educated, less active in 
community affairs, spend less time 
reading magazines and newspa- 
pers. Very impressed by simple 
success stories. Need reassurance. 
Difference between Three and 
Four is more a matter of attitude 
than money. 

5) The non-adopters are like the 
above only more so. Very tied 
down to the community. 

As a footnote to this, I queried 
Dr. Bohlen about the preferred 
procedure for reaching these dif- 
ferent groups. He told me that the 
best method is not to start with 
Group One and hope your message 
will filter down but instead to tailor 
a different approach to each group. 


Woman's Viewpoint 


Advertising's role 


How effective is advertising in 
the idea-transmitting process? Scat- 
tered through the presentation 
were some provocative statements 
on this topic. 

To tick off the findings briefly, 
mass media have been found to 
be extremely valuable in creating 
awareness of new products and 
arousing interest in them but fall 
down on the job when it comes 
to evaluation and actual trial. Here 
is where salesmen, neighbors and 
friends emerge as authorities— 
and here is where short-cut tech- 
niques of communication are sorely 
needed. 

Although considerable distrust 
of advertising was encountered, 
Drs. Bohlen and Beal believe there 
is a burgeoning trend toward 
greater respect for it. But, it’s my 
unpleasant duty to report, they 
find that editorial mention is often 
more convincing than paid space. 

Finally, they believe that a prod- 
uct or service stands a much better 
chance of acceptance if presented 
as an old idea with a new twist 
rather than as something brand 
new. 


Poetic injustice 


At a luncheon the other day a 
poetry-loving newspaperman re- 
ported to me that dreadful liberties 
are being taken with one of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning's sonnets 
by a cracker company. Normally 
the poem begins, “How do I love 
thee? Let me count the ways.” But 
in this instance the announcer in- 
tones, in a voice fraught with pas- 
sion, “How will you love them? 
Let me count the ways” and then 
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goes on to an explicit list of pos- 
sibilities, leading with cheese dips. 

My companion claimed that 
this was one of the most offensive 
examples of radio advertising he’d 
come across in a long time and 
I thoroughly agree with him. 


Lark's debut 


The Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
deserves nothing but congratula- 
tions for paying special attention to 
the needs of women motorists and 
for bucking the oversize trend with 
a car that is neither excessively long- 
finned or chrome-trimmed. But, 
while I appreciate such things as a 
glove compartment centrally _lo- 
cated on the dashboard and a non- 
sunken interior floor, my admiration 
stops a good deal short of complete 
adulation. 

To me the Lark looks a good deal 
like the moderate-sized, moderate- 
priced cars prevalent in European 
cities. Honesty of design it has. But 
excitement? In my opinion, no. 

Although I have crusaded against 
the over-dressed look coming out 
of Detroit, to me the Lark has gone 
to the other extreme of simplicity 
without redeeming snap, elegance 
or distiction. This, of course, is just 
one woman’s opinion and Ill be 
curious to see how the Lark’s vir- 
tuous character fares versus the 
glamour of other U. S. models and 
the prestige of foreign labels. 


Our gadget-ridden stoves 


“What end to gadgets on kitch- 
en appliances?” was my thought 
on hearing that a stove manutfac- 
turer, in order to hypo sales, had 
offered a device that speeds up 
defrosting of food. Not only can 
the pampered housewife thaw her 
dinner — now she doesn't have to 
remove it from the freezer as long 
in advance. 

Recently I have obtained a 
gas range of a different make than 
the one mentioned above. A vast 
improvement over my old model, 
it has fancy automatic burners, 
fluorescent lights, a built-in griddle 
and other amenities. 

But I also find that: 1) the elec- 
tric clock tells time by a unique 
system which divides five-minute 
intervals into four segments, thus 
making precision-timing of eggs 
difficult; 2) the burners are de- 
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signed so a small frying pan rahe. 


at a tipsy angle; and 3) the swing- 
out broiler has a very small surface 
and wont accommodate a com- 
pany-sized steak. (When I com- 
plained about the latter, I was told 
by the firm’s home economist that 
this four-burner, 36-in. stove is in- 
tended for a family which doesn’t 
do much broiling and I only wish 
the manufacturer’s literature had 
pointed this out.) 

Moral: I’d like to see more at- 
tention paid to the fundamentals 
and less to the frills. 


Economy run 


Two tall friends of mine — he’s 
a six-footer and she’s five feet nine 
—recently took an economy flight 
to Europe so I was eager to learn 
their reactions. Surprisingly, they 
were less critical of cramped leg 
room and the three abreast seating 
pattern than the service. The sharp 
contrast between European and 
American standards which I have 
metioned on this page emerged 
once more. 

Outward bound on a sparsely- 
sold Iberia flight, the sandwiches 
were epicurean, set-ups were pro- 
vided to go with the liquor that 
the economy passenger perforce 
carries since it isn’t sold and the 
service was superb. 

Coming back on an American 
flight, there was only one steward- 
ess —I repeat, one—for a com- 
pletely filled tourist-economy flight. 
As a result, to get a drink of water 
my feminine friend had to climb 
on top of the sleep-imbued stranger 
to her left and at breakfast her 
husband didn’t stand a chance of 
getting a second cup of coffee. 
The gum-candy tray never ap- 
peared. 

To some Americans, U. S. line 
spells security and they will take 
only that. But to others the service 
is so inferior to foreign competition 
that the verdict is, “Never again!!’ 


The little things 


Maybe people ignore some ad- 
vertising messages, but they sure 
notice inconsistencies in others. 

For instance, two sharp-eyed 
football fans of my acquaintance 
are critical of an RCA Victor TV 
ad urging people to watch a forth- 
coming game in color because the 


players are wearing outdated he 
mets. 


In similar vein, Janet Wolff re 
ported at the Food Forum that 
Southern television station was de 
uged with letters of protest be 
cause, in a commercial showing 
baby being bathed, the mothe 
wasnt wearing a wedding ring. 

It pays to be careful! 


One woman would welcome 


@ Better loading for dome-shape 
objects in portable dishwasher 
Mine doesn't accommodate cocl 
tail glasses and occasionally leac 
to flying saucers. 


© Something done about _ th: 
quasi-public, quasi-monopolistic ix 
stitution—the Thruway eater 
About the only good thing I ca 
say for my last two Hot Shopz 
meals was that the check provide 
me with a place to record my cau: 
tic comments. 


® Fish and veal bouillon cubs 
made like the prevalent beef an 
chicken to enable us to follo 
gourmet recipes. 


e@ A larger selection of get-we 
cards that radiate good cheer an 
wit but are not offensive to som 
one seriously ill. (The majority « 
studio cards are too sadistic | 
send). 


@ An airplane life preserver jack 
designed so it will be fool-proof 1 
get into and operate in case | 
emergency. 


@ Pictures on canned food labe 
which match the size of the coi 
tents. 


e@ Abandonment of the cliche “an 
now a word from our announce: 
since that one word stretches int 
far too many. 


P. S. to Xmas 


Thanks to the Assn. of America 
Soap and Glycerine Producer 
soap underwent a_ transformatic 
and emerged as a festive produc 
The Association developed a “re 
ipe” for turning soap and dete 
gents into ersatz snow and _ the 
publicized use of the substance fc 
all sorts of Christmas decoratior 
and home-made presents. Sma 


thinking! 
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Lhe only squawk 
an ad should get 


es from & customer 


who wants the proauce... 
AIA CAE Get. CL; 
or cant get enough of et. 
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What the new tax rule 


by Sanford Soll 


partner 


Soll & Aronin 


New York accountants 


Every advertising executive deducting unreim- 
bursed business expenses on his 1958 Federal 
income tax return is affected by new tax rules. 
Here's a handy guide through the new regula- 
tions and advice on safeguarding future deduc- 


tions. 


Pace one of your 1958 Individ- 
ual Income Tax return at first glance 
will look reassuringly familiar. How- 
ever, after you have answered the 
relatively harmless questions as to 
your social security number, num- 
ber of children, and whether you 
are over 65 or blind, a close- in- 
spection will reveal two questions 
in small print at the bottom of the 
page which read as follows: 

“Did you receive an expense 
allowance or reimbursement, or 
charge expenses to your employer? 

——Yes ——No 

If “Yes,” did you submit an item- 
ized accounting of expenses to 
your employer? 

=——Yess ——NOo 

This is the tipoff that claiming 
business expenses on a tax return, 
by the employed executive will no 
longer be merely a matter of com- 
puting non-reimbursed expenses, 
inserting the figure on the tax re- 
turn and hoping for the best. The 
government means business, and 
these two questions are just a small 
part of the new regulations. 


The sum and substance of the 
regulations are as follows: 


No reimbursements from employer 


If your answer to the first ques- 
tion is “No,” that is, you received 
no reimbursement from your em- 
ployer for business expense, nor 
did you charge any business ex- 
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pense directly to your employer 
via charge accounts, credit cards, 
or other means, you should con- 
tinue to compute and deduct your 
total business expenses as you have 
in the past. 


Fully reimbursed by your em- 
ployer 


If you receive some reimburse- 
ment for expenses from your firm, 
you are very much affected by the 
new regulations. Note again, that 
your expenses which are charged 
and paid for directly by the firm, 
such as charges on air travel cards, 
are considered as part of your re- 
imbursed expenses. You must in- 
form the government, in your an- 
swer to the second question, as to 
whether or not you render a de- 
tailed accounting of the expenses 
to your employer. 

One slightly cheery note here is 
that the Treasury is not interested, 
and is not referring to minor re- 
imbursements from petty cash of 
small purchases of office supplies 
or local transportation expenses for 
your employer (specifically, the 
regulations state, “local transpor- 
tation in connection with an er- 
rand.” ) 

If you submit itemized expense 
accounts to your employer, and do 
not claim additional unreimbursed 
expenses on your own tax return, 
you need only answer the ques- 
tions specified on the return, and 
append a short note that the total 


amounts charged to your employe 
through credit cards or otherwis 
plus the amounts reimbursed d 
rectly to you, did not exceed you 
total actual business expenses. 

If these reimbursements excee 
the business expenses for whic 
you accounted to your employe 
you are required to include th 
“profit” in your taxable income, an 
state on your tax return you hay 
done so. 


Expenses exceed reimbursemen 


The executive whose positio 
demands that he expend more fc 
entertaining, travel, cab fares, etc 
than his agency will reimburse ~ 
given two options. He may, if h 
wishes, state in his return that h 
reimbursements do not exceed h 
expenses, and take no deductio 
for his excess expenses. 


On the other hand, he ma 
claim deductions for these unrein 
bursed expenses, and, of cours 
if he has legitimate unreimburse 
business expenses, there is abs« 
lutely no reason why he shoul 
not do so. 


The Treasury Regulations fe 
claiming these unreimbursed e: 
penses require that you submit 
statement with your tax retur 
showing the following informatio: 

1. You must state the nature « 
your occupation, and the numb 
of days you spent traveling awz 
from home on business. 


2. You must list the total amou 
of your “ordinary and necessary 
business expenses for the yea 
broken down into broad categoric 
such as, entertainment expense 
travel and transportation, mea 
and lodging while away from horr 
overnight and other business e: 
penses. This list must include n« 
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ean tO you 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE NEW REGULATIONS 


JOHN ADMAN 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
\ Schedule of Business Expenses 1958 


[ am an account executive, employed by the XYZ Advertising 
wp. My occupation requires constant meetings with clients, 
ents representatives, prospective clients, newspaper, radio and 
evision personnel, and personnel of allied and affiliated com- 
nies. Many of these meetings are ut luncheon, dinner, or, over 
cktails. My position frequently requires me to entertain clients 
d prospective clients at my home as well as at the theatre and 
her public places of entertainment. I am frequently out of my 
ice visiting the individuals I am in contact with, and spent ap- 
oximately 28 days of the year away from home on business. 
though many of my expenses are reimbursed by my employer, 
' expects me, in consideration of the substantial salary I re- 
ive, to expend my ‘own funds as well as company funds in 
rrying out the duties of my position, since agency policy does 
t provide for reimbursement of home entertaining of clients, 
r all of the travel, telephone and other expenses that I incur. 
My total ordinary and necessary business expenses are as 
llows: 


a. Claimed on page 1, item 5: 


Out of town fares 
Hotels 

Meals out of town 
Tips and incidentals 
Taxis and fares — local 


Auto expenses — auto used ¥4 for business 


Less: Reimbursed 


Net travel & fares claimed on page 1. 


b. Other deductions: 


Business entertainment 
Business telephone 
Professional dues and publications 


Sundry professional supplies 


Less: Reimbursed 


Net other business expenses claimed 


$ 280.00 
310.00 
224.00 

30.00 
325.00 
510.00 


$1,699.00 


1,159.00 


$ 540.00 


$1,825.50 
165.00 
148.45 
45.00 


$2,183.95 


1,530.00 


ige 1 The totals appearing on this schedule would appear on the actual tax return as illustrated below: 


eS ED 
5, Enter all wages, salaries, bonuses, commissions, tips, and other compensation before payroll deductions (including any 
excess of expense account or similar allowance paid by your employer over your ordinary and necessary business expenses, Seeinstructions, pp. 5-6.) 


ae Employer's Name Where Employed (City and State) (a) Wages. etc. ' (b) Income Tax Withheld 
© XYZ ADVERTISING CORP, NEW YORK.N.yY.......|$.-29+.000:00'¢ "3,240, 100 
o Less: travel & transportation expense -_................. peo eee OO es rts 
mma yee see schedule attached|___i_ ee 
< S Enter totals here ———> §....19,.460 | 00 $ 
PO 6. Less: Excludable “Sick Pay” in line 5 (See instructions, page 7, Attach required statement.). . . a ee If either you or your 
2 PaeBelonce (lived less, line 6). 0 dri as.oe ces enews seeemne te Peinw ws mce es Beene rice andine 
e) 8. Profit (or loss) from business from separate Schedule C................. ry social security tax 
a 9. Profit (or loss) from farming from separate Schedule F..............4-- o Mi oy waived bia 
O | 40. Other income (or loss) from page 3 (dividends, interest, rents, pensions, etc.). . ——'—| $94.50, see instruc- 
2 __|.11. ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME (sum of lines 7, 8, 9,and 10).......--. oS i __| tions, page 5. 
age 2 
Other —Unreimbursed business @XPCNS@.s0cce| 7 
Deductions | .--.--------------eeee-e--e---------------- SEG attached schedule 653 195 
(See page 10 Of foo ne ee cece ene ee neeennennncnnncennannnnneennmannnnnnnnnnenaeannnnnnnnnsencennenanceanseneeannennene H 


instructions and 


O11, WRG) GSE |e RS ee eas cae a a seer ager eck eae aaa 


tion required) 


ee wenn annem ene n nen ew ne nn en wne sence neeseenneenesennnecness 
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(Continued from page 38) 


only all amounts paid by you, but 
also those which have been charged 
to your employer through credit 
cards or otherwise. 

3. Total expenses charged to or 
reimbursed by your employer dur- 
ing the year, whether by advances, 
reimbursements, credit card, or 
charge account must be stated. 

It may be difficult to comply 
with this requirement. Many firms 
do not keep expense accounts by 
employees, and may be put to 
considerable inconvenience to com- 
pile this data for you. 

If your personal records do not 
reveal the amount of your 1958 
reimbursements and charges to the 
company, you should make an im- 
mediate request of your firm’s ac- 
counting department to furnish 
you with this information. 


It appears that the government © 


intends, upon examination of a tax 
return listing unreimbursed busi- 
ness expenses, to require the tax- 
payer to prove his total expenses, 
both unreimbursed and reimbursed. 

In the past, an executive's per- 
sonal income tax return might have 
indicated $1000. of unreimbursed 
business expense, although he had 
also been reimbursed for an addi- 
tional $5000. of expenses by his 
employer. Now, this executive will 
have to list the entire expenses of 
$6000, deducting reimbursements 
of $5000 to indicate the net amount 
of deductions claimed of $1000. 

Obviously, it is going to be harder 
to convince a skeptical revenue 
agent that you have expended 
$6000. than that you expended 
$1000. 


Flat expense allowances: 


If you receive an expense allow- 
ance without any requirement to 
account for your expenditures to 
your employer, so that your answer 
is “No” to the question: “Did you 
submit an itemized accounting of 
your expenses to your employer,” 
you are required to report the en- 
tire amount of the allowance, de- 
ducting your actual expenses from 
the allowance. A detailed state- 
ment such as described above must 
be attached to your return. 

An exception is made in the case 
of flat mileage allowances for auto 
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use, or per diem allowances in 
lieu of subsistence. These allow- 
ances will be deemed to constitute 
accountings to your employer if 
they do not exceed 125% of the 
maximum mileage or per diem 
authorized to be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government to its own em- 
ployees for travel in a similar area. 

Present maximums allowable by 
the U. S. Government are 10 cents 
per mile and $12.00 per diem for 
travel in the continental United 
States, so that allowances of $.125 
per mile and $15.00 per diem by 
a private employer will qualify 
for this exception, and will be con- 
sidered to be detailed accountings 
to your employer. 


“Ordinary and necessary” business 
expenses 


We have said that you may de- 
duct all your ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses. Where an 
executive is employed by a com- 
pany which customarily reimburses 
its employees for expenditures 
made on its behalf, it is very diffi- 
cult to convince a revenue agent 
that expenses in excess of reim- 
bursements are “ordinary and nec- 
essary” to the occupation. 

It is beyond the scope of this 
article to describe the individual 
situations in which an executive 
can qualify his expenses as “ordin- 
ary and necessary,” since this has 
been the subject of much litigation, 
and we suggest that you consult 
with your tax advisor as to whether 
your own circumstances entitle you 
to deductions in excess of your re- 
imbursements. 


Safeguarding your business ex- 
pense deductions — Preparing for 
the tax examiner: 


If you talk to your tax advisor 
about examinations of income tax 
returns by the Internal Revenue 
Service, he will assuredly tell you 
two things. (1-) Examinations are 
being made more frequently, and 
they are constantly growing 
tougher. (2-) There is only one 
thing to do— KEEP RECORDS. 

To avoid substantial disallow- 
ances of your expense deductions 
it is essential that you discipline 


yourself to keep records of ye 
expenses. They need not be el: 
orate, nor minutely detailed as 
every tip and telephone call. 


The simplest method of reco: 
ing your expenses, and the c 
recommended by Treasury regu 
tions, is a daily diary or record 
expenditures. If you learn to in 
cate in your diary whom you « 
tertain and where, and how mu 
you spend, where you taxi to a 
the amount of the fare, what yc 
travel expenses are, and where y 
go, and what toll telephone char; 
you incur, you will go far to st 
stantiate your business deductio 

Paying bills by check is an i 
portant help, and credit cards a 
clubs can be of immense help 
doing your bookkeeping for you 

Note though, that as the varic 
credit card plans continually 
crease the variety of items whi 
may be charged, many of whi 
bear not the slightest resemblar 
to business expense, the executi 
who accumulates large montl 
charges with his credit card pl 
cannot blithely assume that the 
expenditures will be allowed | 
the asking. 

Revenue agents are trained, al 
and aware individuals. They w 
not accept these charges as prc 
of business expenses, unless y 
can prove that the charges actua 
are for business purposes. 


But the well documented diz 
or other daily or weekly record 
your activities, coupled with char 
accounts and frequent memos 
business expenses dictated to yc 
secretary when, for example, y 
have an expensive business coc 
tail party at your home, will, wh 
taken together, present an impr 
sive record in proof of your « 
penses. 

Since you. must indicate yo 
total reimbursed expenses on yo 
return, you should keep carb 
copies of all your expense < 
counts, so that you may comp 
the required figure as to total 1 
imbursements at the end of t 
year. 

An important help in safe-guar 
ing your deductions for busine 
expenses is a letter from your e1 
ployer, stating that you are ¢ 
pected, in consideration of yo 
salary, to incur business expens 
which are not fully reimbursed. 
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ast year margarine topped butter in 


onsumption for the first time. Now both are on the edge 


f a new ad fight to melt each other's sales. 


Butter vs. margarine 
The fat's in the fire 


Dick lunch and in meetings, food 
dustry bigwigs are chewing the 
t about fats. In 1958, for the first 
me in history, civilian consump- 
yn of margarine exceeded that of 
itter. Granted the margin is not 
verwhelming (9.1 pounds per cap- 
1 for margarine, 8.5 pounds for 
itter), it is nevertheless a feat 
at deserves a big pat on the back. 


The margarine industry, as most 
iow, has had a hard time all its 
e, thanks to public distrust and 
vere Federal and state restric- 
ve laws brought to bear by the 
yciferous dairy interests. 

During the early 1940's, goaded 
y World War II butter short- 
zes, people started turning to mar- 
rine, rationalized the move as 
telligent price saving and finally 
und themselves actually liking 
ie stuff. 


Obviously, the butter people are 
ot going to take this lying down. 
ut they are faced with some seri- 
is problems. For one thing, the 
umber of companies that make 
utter is almost infinite. Secondly, 
ere is not one nationally dis- 
ibuted brand (50% to 60% of all 
utter produced is sold under pri- 
ite labels, the rest has regional 
istribution ). 

What's more, not a single butter 
rand uses national advertising 
edia in the strict sense (some do 
ike hefty schedules in newspapers 
ad supplements and on local TV 
nd radio in many of the major 
larkets ). 

“Advertising may be important 
y certain brands of butter, but it 
as never been important to the 
rowth of the industry,” says Camp- 
ell-Mithun president Ray Mithun, 
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whose agency handles the billing 
for the American Dairy Associa- 
tion and Land O'Lakes, one of the 
largest regionally distributed but- 
ters. 


Thus, this year the job of re-es- 
tablishing consumer butter con- 
sciousness rest largely on the 
shoulders of the American Dairy 
Association. At least 25% of its 
“record” 1959 $5,800,000 ad budget 
is earmarked for butter advertis- 
ing and promotion. Although the 
ADA represents and is financed 
exclusively by dairy farmers it is 
not averse to helping the manu- 
facturers. Says an ADA spokesman, 
“We plan to create a selling atmos- 
phere and hope to get the brand 
manufacturers under the umbrella.” 


You can bet that while the but- 
ter people gear up for the offensive 
the margarine industry won't let its 
foot slip from the door. Unlike but- 
ter, margarine does not have an 
association to give it ad support. 
Its central group, the National As- 
sociation of Margarine manufactur- 
ers, serves solely as an educational 
and public relations arm. Like but- 
ter, there is no shortage of mar- 
garine manufacturing companies. 
Says National Association president 
Siert F. Riepma, “There are hun- 
dreds of brands. Most of these 
have regional or local significance. 
Some come and go. Roughly, half 
the total volume is manufactured 
to sell not under the manufactur- 
ers own name, but that of a dis- 
tributor or other firm. 

“Less than ten brands maintain 
truly national distribution,”’ con- 
tinues Riepma, “but numerous 
others have strong franchises lo- 
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ex Allsweet 


Swift's Allsweet: 
Can glamor sell 
a margarine? 


cally.” 

It is these few brands that have 
obviously made the difference. The 
companies the butter industry is 
bucking are formidable advertis- 
ers: Best Foods with Nucoa, Kraft 
(division of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp.) with Parkay, Miracle 
and De Luxe, Armour with Clover- 
bloom, Lever Brothers with Good 
Luck and Imperial, Standard 
Brands with Blue Bonnet, Swift 
with Allsweet. 

Last year, total advertising 
outlay by the margarine industry 
was estimated at upwards of $11,- 
000,000. Chances are it will be con- 
siderably higher in 1959. 

Margarine’s climb to a respect- 
able consumption level has been 
slow but steady. Per capita con- 
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continues to grow despite 
margarine 
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Why we use a fall lo gallon of fresh, sweet crear 


to churn each pound of Land O' Lakes.B 


sumption jumped from 6.1 pounds 
in 1950 to 8.1 pounds in 1955 (dur- 
ing which time the Federal goy- 
ernment and many states abolished 
taxes on colored margarine). In 
1956 consumption rose a hair over 
1955 to 8.2 pounds per head, in 
1957 reached 8.6 pounds, climbing 
to last years record 9.1 pounds per 
capita consumption level. 

Butter consumption, on the other 
hand, has declined just about as 
slowly and steadily, with one or 
two abortive comeback tries. In 
1950 per capita butter consump- 
tion stood at 10.7 pounds. From 
1951 to 1954, the period when mar- 
garine started picking up steam, 
butter consumption saw a slight 
downturn but regained a_ little 
strength to account for 9.0 pounds 
per capita in 1955. In 1956 butter 
consumption started slipping again, 
to 8.7 pounds per head, and in 
1957 it dropped to 8.5 pounds 
where it rested last year. 

In a rather startling revelation, 
the 1958 Annual Report of the 
New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Imitation Food Products 
and Problems announced that De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics 
show almost 55% of the country’s 
population is not buying any but- 
ter at all. 

What’s behind margarine’s new 
found glory? Relaxation of govern- 
ment restriction, especially mar- 
garine taxes, helped. Today, only 
Minnesota and Wisconsin ban the 
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sale of colored margarine, but ob- 
viously there has to be more be- 
hind the consumer’s growing ac- 
ceptance of the former stepchild. 
According to several observers, 
margarine’ss quality improvement 
has all but eliminated consumer 
distrust of the product. Ernest 
Dichter’s Institute for Motivation- 
al Research, after extensive studies, 
finds, “There is a more positive ac- 
ceptance of margarine than there 
was two years or even one year 
ago. Its low status connotations 
have been broken as far as cook- 
ing is concerned. The housewife 
no longer feels that margarine be- 
trays her role as a culinary pro- 
vider. She doesn’t have to make a 
cold, greasy-looking substance over 
into something acceptable; it is ac- 
ceptable as she buys it.” 


But the thing that’s done the 
most for margarine’s increased ac- 
ceptance, of course, is price. Butter 
currently retails for roughly .70 
cents per pound, varying slightly 
from region to region. Margarine 
is sold at three price levels: the 
so-called “price brands,” generally 
private labels, which sell for from 
19 cents to 25 cents per pound and 
account for about 44% of total mar- 
garine sales; The “standard price 
brands,” which retail for from 27 
cents to 35 cents per pound and 
represent 47% of the market; the 
“price premium brands,” a relative- 
ly new innovation, which are priced 


at about 39 cents per pound a1 
claim 9% of total store sales. 


A spokesman for the butter i 
dustry, who says “the high pri 
of butter is the crux of the co 
sumption slump,” admits that mc 
butter people “would jump for j 
if they could lower their prices jt 
a little.” They can not, of cour: 
under the Government’s Feder 
price support program which ct 
rently pays dairy farmers 75% 
parity (about 58.6 cents per pou! 
of butter), the minimum legal rat 


The effect of the price differe 
tial has been felt dearly, finds # 
New York Joint Legislative Cor 
mittee’s Annual Report: “(Depa 
ment of Agriculture) statistics shc 
the gradual decline of butter co 
sumption as the gap between bt 
ter and margarine prices has grow 
As the ratio of price increases, 1. 
the amount of margarine that c 
be purchased for the price of 
pound of butter, the more mz 
garine is used in place of butte: 

Institute for Motivational RB 
search studies find that consume 
are less and less associating mé 
garine “with poverty, scrimping a1 
low status—with childhood depriv 
tion.” The housewife is beginni 
to “take for granted that marg: 
ine is economical —and she m 
consider herself a ‘wise shopper’ t 
cause she buys it. Its original neg 
tive connotations have, to an € 
tent, become positive.” 


- 
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Kraft's Parkay: 
spreading the 
spreadability 


" There is one big glimmer of hope 
for the butter industry. Although 
overall consumption of margarine 
has shot up, table use remains a 
touchy point to the consumer. 
Market Research Corporation’s Na- 
tional Menu Study of the eating 
patterns of 4,000 households finds 
that while margarine is very heavily 
used as an ingredient in cooking, 
in actual table use butter exceeds 
margarine by a 60 to 40 ratio. 
Institute for Motivational Re- 
search studies find essentially the 
same situation. “Even though most 
housewives are convinced of the 
nutritive values of margarine .. . 
they still balk at using it on the 
table. Their explanation is that 
while they are willing to accept 
margarine, their husbands and chil- 
dren are very fussy and would 
know the difference immediately.” 
'. Yet, continues the Institute re- 
port, “When we interviewed men 
separately, we found a high degree 
of response to margarine. Further 
testing now underway may indi- 
cate that the housewife’s explana- 
tion that her family won't use mar- 
garine as a spread is actually her 
own feeling that she is being de- 
prived in some sensory or psycholo- 
gical way.” 

_ All this sets the tone of the com- 
ing advertising battle. The Ameri- 
can Dairy Association has estab- 
lished four objectives for its 1959 
butter campaign: 

* “Increase sales and consumption 
of butter, especially among current 
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butter-only users and users of both 
butter and oleo.” 


e “Sell butter as a criterion of 


quality.” 


e “Sell butter as the only ingredi- 
ent for the finest achievement in 
home cooking and baking.” (Says 
adman Ray Mithun, “Butter should 
and is being featured for glamor 
cooking. Once you stress it for 
plain frying or ordinary cooking, 
then you run into margarine.” ) 


¢ “Sell butter as a quality spread 
for hot foods.” 


The bulk of the ADA’s campaign 
will pound away relentlessly at 
margarines two most vulnerable 
spots: its old reputation as an imi- 
tation or a fake; its apparent lack of 
acceptability for table use. 


Thus the keynote of the promo- 
tion is “Real Butter,” a phrase used 
repeatedly in print and broadcast 
advertising. Table consumption is 
getting its licks on the Perry Como 
show which the ADA sponsors on 
a participating basis. According to 
the ADA, commercials “will frank- 
ly pose the competitive situation 
between butter and the cheap 
spreads and will hit at strong family 
and social motivations.” 


The ADA also has a number of 
hard hitting special promotions up 
its sleeve. Real Butter was kicked 
off with an elaborate “Dutch door” 
ad tying in with French’s flavorings 
and Pillsbury’s flour in the Decem- 


ber LADIES HOME JOURNAL. For 
1959: 

¢ A ten-page “Cook-in” promotion 
scheduled for February BETTER 
HOMES & GARDENS. Butter will get 
one page tying in with Swift's 
sausages, the remaining nine pages 
will go to promote other dairy 
products. (See cut, p. 43.) 

¢ A “Reward Cake” promotion (“It 
won't really be special without 
Real Butter”) scheduled to lead 
off a special section in the May 
issue of the LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 
The section will also include ads 
from manufacturers of cake in- 
gredients. 

° A campaign plugging the use of 
butter with hot food to be launched 
at the end of July with four-color 
“Buttered Corn” newspaper ads in 
major markets. Also to promote but- 
ter and corn, a two week series of 
radio commercials over 200 NBC 
network radio stations. 

As for the individual butter 
manufacturers, most do very little 
in the way of advertising. Brands 
in the giant companies do the least 
of all. Swift’s 50-year-old Brook- 
field Butter, for example, has not 
been advertised for some time, is 
promoted strictly by point-of-pur- 
chase. (Some companies like Swift 
and Armour have both a margarine 
and butter.) Breakstone Butter 
(division of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp.) has fairly wide dis- 
tribution along the eastern sea- 
board but is also limited to point- 
of-purchase. 
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Levers Good Luck 
margarine: “as fresh 
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as ‘you know what . 


Borden’s butter, distributed in 
New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut and some southern areas, is 
promoted solely by flyers dis- 
tributed by route milkmen who 
carry it “as a service” to Borden 
milk customers. Cudahy’s Sunlight 
butter, with “spotty distribution,” 
is unadvertised. Armour’s Clover- 
bloom butter is also unpromoted. 


The butter companies that ad- 
vertise to any significant extent can 
be counted on one hand. Land 
O’Lakes Creameries (Omaha) 
spends about $1 million annually 
for color pages in locally edited 
supplements. (See cut, p. 43) Ac- 
cording to Ray Mithun, “it has 
never had less than a 10% to 12% 
growth in any year and is the only 
butter that’s shown any significant 
growth.” 

Beatrice Foods (Chicago) claims 
its Meadow Gold brand is the 
mostly widely distributed butter. 
A LiFe advertiser until a few years 
ago, Meadow Gold now spends the 
largest percentage of its ad budget 
on outdoor, the rest going to local 
and spot TV and radio. 

Frederick F. Lowenfels & Son’s 
Hotel Bar butter has very heavy 
distribution in metropolitan New 
York. Lowenfels claims to have the 
largest packing plant in the east 
and is considered one of the 
shrewder, more aggressive adver- 
tisers in the business. (Lowenfels 
also has Happy Boy margarine to 
which it gives little advertising at- 
tention.) Hotel Bar is advertised 
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in newspapers, on highway signs 
and uses editorial copy in ads with 
heads like “Only engaged girls 
should read this,” and “Don’t some 
ads make you smile?” Most ads 
are signed by A. L.—the Butter 
Man (A. L. Lowenfels is a partner 
in the company), who co-partner 
Fred Lowenfels says has success- 
fully “given Hotel Bar an identity.” 


In contrast to the butter indus- 
try’s rather piddling advertising ef- 
forts, margarine gets solid support. 
Most margarine advertising con- 
centrates on the product’s strongest 
selling points—price and spread- 
ability. Some advertisers have no 
qualms about alluding outright to 
“that other spread.” 

Lever Brother’s Imperial brand, 
which has a small quantity of but- 
ter added, is reported to be the top 
selling margarine. It and Lever’s 
Good Luck Brand have hefty sched- 
ules in newspapers and supple- 
ments. Imperial, its ads say, “is un- 
conditionally guaranteed to taste 
like the “70¢ spread’. . . yet it costs 
so much less.” Claims Good Luck 
margarine: it “tastes as fresh as 
‘you know what’.” (See cut, p. 44.) 

Kraft’s three margarine brands— 
Parkay (considered the second top 
seller in the industry ), Miracle and 
De Luxe — get strong ad backing: 
network TV, local and spot TV and 
radio, national magazines, newspa- 
pers, supplements, outdoor and car 
cards. . 

Kraft’s advertising runs the 
gamut of margarine’s most tantaliz- 
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ing selling appeals. Parkay em. 
phasizes spreadability—“You'll like 
the way it spreads smoothly ever 
when ice cold” (see cut, p. 42) 
De Luxe margarine goes after 
price—*. . . that certain flavor of the 
high priced spreads,” and_ table 
consumption—“Specially made for 
table use!” Miracle plugs three fea. 
tures—economy, spreadability and 
use as an ingredient in cooking, 
Armour’s Cloverbloom margarine 
is sold principally in the southeast 
and southwest with advertising 
confined to newspapers, but it is 
considered a leading brand and a 
strong contender. Like some of its 
competitors, it takes a poke at but- 
ter, perhaps more subtlety at face 
value, by saying in ads, “There's 
a marvelous difference in marga- 
rine taste today, because New 
Cloverbloom is Churned,’ a word 
generally applied to you-know- 


‘what. The government doesn't like 


this inference any more than the 
butter people. Pending is a charge 
by the Department of Agriculture 
that Armour violates the Packers 
& Stockyards Act by using the word 
“churned” in its advertising. 

Armour does not ignore spread- 
ability either. Say current Clover- 
bloom ads: ““Guaranteed one 
stroke spreading, or double your 
money back!” 

Swift’s Allsweet margarine is also 
out to get the consumer in his 
economy instincts. Billed as “the 
expensive-tasting spread at popu- 
lar price,” Allsweet is advertised 
in national magazines, uses Revlo- 
nesque doe-eyed females who 


_ spout wisdom like, “I’m not what 


you would call the thrifty type, but 
I always use Allsweet because it 
tastes better.” (See cut, p. 41). 
Best Food’s Nucoa which 
achieved considerable fame a 
couple of years back for advertis- 
ing that touted it “the new ubiqui- 
tious comestible.” Current Nucoa 
newspapers ads go after the old 
margarine nemesis by claiming it 
is “the greatest advance in table- 
spreads since tables were invented.” 


With both butter and margarine 
arming for a battle, observers are 
anxious to see if Margarine con- 
sumption can retain its edge in 
1959. Meantime, says one spokes- 
man, “We'll smear it on the bread 
and see if they eat it.” ie es 
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New Products & Test Markets 


Cigarets without paper. Coffee in an aerosol can. 
These are but two of the new products being introduced in test markets 
in this bright new year. 

Manufacturers, who held back introductions during the lush Christmas sales 
rush, enter 1959 with a hatful of new tricks to entice the consumer's elusive 
dollar. 

There is an electric shaver with multiple heads, an executive chair that heats 
and massages, a cookie for junior enriched with proteins. 

The introductions will help level the traditional sales lull following Christ- 
mas. 


* * * 


Cigarets. The latest thing: cigarets dressed up like cigars. Insiders in the to- 
bacco industry say at least two major manufacturers are going to test market 
a new form in smoking, cigaret tobacco rolled in a cigar wrapper. The new 
cigar-ettes, or what have you, will be sold in the usual 20-to-a-pack. Best guess 
in the industry is that both American Tobacco and P. Lorillard will be out with 
the new entries sometime this spring. 


A new company, Bramleigh, Inc. (New York), however, gets the first place 
honors. It has two versions already on the stands, One is a regular sized mod- 
el, called Milds, for 25¢. The other is All, a king-sized version with a cork 
filter tip, selling for 30¢. No advertising agency or plans as yet. 


* * * 


Foods. General Foods test markets in San Diego a premium priced instant 
coffee under the Yuban name. The coffee, in 2 oz. jars for about 53¢ and 6 
oz. jars for $1.39, costs as much as 12¢ more than competitive brands. Intro- 
duction support via TV spot, newspapers, outdoor and direct mail. No plans yet 
for national distribution. Agency: Benton & Bowles. 


Aerosol cans have hit the coffee industry. Tasti-Cup Coffee Corp., New York, 
will introduce liquid instant coffee in a 12 oz. aerosol. Though final retail 
price has not as yet been established, it will be competitive with powdered 
brands. The liquid coffee will have its own coffee aroma. Distribution and ad- 
vertising strategy still tentative. Agency: Roy S. Durstine. 


General Mills has gone national with a chocolate and lemon flavored pud- 
ding cake. Advertising includes four color ads in FAMILY CIRCLE, LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, LOOK, MCCALLS, SATEVEPOST, WESTERN FAMILY, WOMAN'S DAY; Sunday 
supplements (PARADE and THIS WEEK) plus TV support on the Wyatt Earp 
(ABC-TV, Tuesday 8:30 p.m.) and Law Man (ABC-TV, Sunday, 8:30 p.m. ) 
shows. Agency: BBDO. 


Gerber Products has the junior set munching on a special cookie with added 
proteins. To date, the cookie line is being test marketed in Cedar Rapids, 
Phoenix, Roanoke (Va.) and Springfield (Mass.). Local print and broadcast 
media used. Agency: D’Arcy. 


Kellogg has added a 15-0z. package of pre-sweetened Sugar Frosted Flakes 
to its existing line. An ad campaign, with full-page color ads in Sunday sup- 
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plements — FIRST THREE MARKETS, PARADE and THIS WEEK — together with Lire 
and PROGRESSIVE FARMER is scheduled. Network TV backing comes on Walt 
Disney Presents (ABC-TV, Friday 8:00 p.m.) and Art Linkletter’s House Party 
(CBS-TV, weekdays, 2:30 p.m.) Agency: Leo Burnett. 


* * * 


Drugs & Toiletries. Noxzema Chemical Co. will place its new skin lotion on 
national retail counters this month, following a 1958 test market campaign. 
A $1,000,000 plus ad schedule will promote this cosmetic lotion in a 6 oz. bot- 
tle which sells for 98¢. Advertising concentrates in network TV, supplements 
and magazines plus point-of-purchase displays. Agency: Sullivan, Stauffer, Col- 
well & Bayles. 


Without any test marketing, Max Factor goes national with its Mascara 
Wand, a new formula presented in a slim golden case. Agency: Kenyon & 
Eckhardt. 


A greaseless moisturizer for all skin types, Moisture Petals by DuBarry, has 
been introduced nationally. Advertising is restricted to co-op programs. Agency: 
Lambert & Feasley. 


* * * 


Appliances. Niagara Cyclo-Massage has a novel treat for the executive with 
a chill: a desk chair that heats and massages at the same time. No plans yet 
for advertising but the price has been set at $325. 


Sunbeam will introduce its new multi-head electric shaver, Model 333 Roll- 
master. The model rounds out Sunbeam’s line of electric shavers. Advertising 
includes consumer magazines, dealer co-op and TV plugs on the Perry Como 
show (NBC-TV, Saturday, 8:00 p.m.) Agency: Perrin Paus. 


General Time’s Seth Thomas Division has eliminated electrical cords and wind- 
ing with its Vista, a table clock that operates on a single flashlight battery. 
Vista retails for $65 plus tax; battery lasts approximately one year, costs 20¢. 
Agency: Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


* * * 


Miscellany. Kayser-Roth Co. is offering Supp-hose for men. Available in black, 
brown, navy, gray and white, Supp-hose sells for $4.95 a pair and accompanies 
the company’s feminine line of support stockings. Advertising starts this 
spring with national magazine and spot TV. Agency: Daniel & Charles. 


Paper-Mate is marketing an office pen, Office Mate, retailing for 39¢. The pen 
has a non-retractable point, its own ink eraser and comes in colors blue, black, 
red and green. Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding. 


There are two developments in soda dispensing machines, Coca-Cola has re- 
styled its fountain dispenser. The Selmix Regent, eighth dispenser in the past 
62 years, provides a continuous flow of Coke. Trade advertising runs from Jan- 
uary through March; consumer ads break later this spring. Agency: McCann- 
Erickson. 


Carbonic Dispenser, Inc., Canfield, (Ohio) has introduced Inner-Flex for dis- 
pensing soft drinks and beer. ‘Present model available for commercial uses 
but company plans push button home dispenser. Unit features mechanical 
system that guarantees constant carbonation. Agency: R. J. McCallister, Youngs- 
town. 
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Speaking of PR 


An adman, Bryan Houston, made 
these thoughtful comments: “PR 
came into business consciousness 
as an antidote to what was con- 
sidered yellow journalism. [Today] 
it is a function of what you do; 
publicity is what you say about 
what you have done. The diffi- 
culty with most PR problems is 
that the reflection of what you 
have done shows up in the pri- 
vate thoughts of other people. 
Each budding executive has to 
learn the hard way that he can- 
not command the private thoughts 
of even his most humble employ- 
ees or Customers . . . I have seen 
many occasions when a specious 
piece of publicity has done more 
harm than good.” 

_ Good advice: “Start your PR by 
doing something worth talking 
about. Do something that is not 
just a response to a client request. 
Do something that will broaden 
your usefulness to your clients.” 

_ For example: “By doing nothing 
more startling than personally in- 
terviewing 100 men and women 
about their buying and reading 
habits, you will probably do more 
to freshen up your professional 
knowledge . . . than by listening 
to a hundred speeches.” 

And this sound comment: “It is 
your job to find and put into use 
creative knowledge and techniques 
that neither you nor your clients 
have already read in a trade paper.” 

By contrast, here’s a_ typical 
banality voiced by J. Raymond 
Bell, president of Allied Public 
Relations, at the University of 
Georgia: “PR is undeniably a 
beneficent force in modern so- 
ciety . . . Each of us must strive 
to build a clearer view of the PR 
man, his real role in business, his 
real skills and values .. .” And the 
inevitable conclusion that “PR 
should emerge as an even more 
indispensable fixture in the cor- 
porate structure .. .” etc. Wonder 
how many corporation presidents 
rose and gave three cheers? 
TIDE * January, 1959 
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This concern about the PR im- 
age seems to be bothering pro- 
fessional leaders: Public Relations 
Society's president Carroll R. West 
keynoted the recent convention 
with “Who Speaks For Public Re- 
lations.” Annoyed by recent ar- 
ticles that painted PR as a manipu- 
lative art rather than an honorable 
profession, he cited a number of 
PR people whose actions spoke 
louder than words: “The hospital 
director who was never too busy 
to participate in worthwhile com- 
munity activities; the corporate 
PR director who opposed camou- 
flaging a political contribution; a 
labor union publicist who refused 
to distort the facts in a bitter dis- 
pute.” 

What Voltaire wrote is still true: 
“The only way to compel men to 
speak good of you is to do good.” 


USIA Comments 


In an earlier column, we sharply 
questioned the propaganda ability 
of the U.S. Information Agency. 
Letters from the Advisory Commit- 
tee for USIA strongly support this 
contention and can be summarized 
by these remarks from one of the 
top publishing leaders in the coun- 
try: “I quite agree that Allen has 
had no practical experience in the 
techniques of communication . . . 
and therefore basically is not com- 
petent to head USIA. But I would 
suggest that the mistake . . . is that 
of Mr. Eisenhower whose utter 
lack of appreciation of the niceties 


of propaganda allowed him to ap- ° 


point [such] a man.” 

Ed Lipscomb of the National 
Cotton Council, also an Advisor, 
urges a “Propaganda War College” 
—a post-graduate institution simi- 
lar to the Naval War College, etc., 
where training can be given to the 
men who can take the initiative by 
attacking in the psychological field. 
He stresses that even the best PR 
men need additional training to 
render the most productive service 
in the international “battle for 
men’s minds.” 


public relations 


by daedalus 


Ted Repplier of the Advertising 
Council wonders whether it would 
be wise to have an advertising or 
PR man heading USIA, as “the 
public stereotype of such men... 
would get in the way of the pro- 
gram receiving adequate appropria- 
tions from Congress and would be 
constantly used by our communist 
competition . . . and would arouse 
opposition from foreign — service 
people [who would] cry that ‘you 
cant sell America as you sell 
soap. ” 

Meantime, a top administration 
official expressed agreement with 
our criticism and added “I believe 
you will be pleased at develop- 
ments in the near future.” 


One thing is clear: neither Mr. 
Allen nor USIA is getting the 
counsel or support it should from 
advertising or PR men. All of us 
have a responsibility to tell our 
congressmen how important this 
program is for the future of Ameri- 
ca and the free world. 


Suggestion: watch for hearings 
on USIA funds and make certain 
you call or write both your con- 
gressmen and senators! 


Names in the news 


Richard M. Detwiler to director 
of publicity of the Wool Bureau, 
Inc. . . . Ed Keyes to director of 
PR for Sheraton Corporation as 
his predecessor, Peter Davis, joins 
with C. Colburn Hardy to form 
Public Policy Associates . . . Two 
vice-presidents of Carl Byoir & As- 
sociates move up: Robert Lane to 
PR director of Goodyear; Joseph 
McCurdy to RCA . . . James F. 
Fox upped to vice-president for 
PR and ads for Chase Manhattan 
Bank ... David F. Quinlan to PR 
Department of Merck & Co., Inc. 
... John D. Paulus from Firestone 
Rubber to PR director, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. . . . Karl H. 
Helfrich now PR director for S. H. 
Kress & Co. ... Albert E. Jeffcoat 
from Ford to PR head for General 
Precision Equipment. 
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This tense TV conference in the office of TV vice-president Herminio 
Traviesas (facing camera), includes program development vice-president 
George Polk (extreme left), account executive Richard Sears (at window), 
account executive George Mihaly (back to camera) and TV & radio 
research manager Theodora Anderson. 


A calm figure in a hectic business, librarian Aina Ebbesen, has been at 
BBDO 29 years. 


When Charles H. Brower (see 
cover) became president of BBDO 
December 19, 1957, his appoint 
ment, although not too surprising 
marked an important turning point 
for the nation’s fourth biggest 
agency. Brower’s selection charac 
terized BBDO’s postwar shift fro 
a low key operation handling 
few package goods accounts to 2 
fast-paced agency handling highly 
competitive clients such as Ameri 
can Tobacco and General Mills. 

Moreover, Brower’s rise, fro 
creative head to president, spear 
headed the advance of other agen 
cy executives who grew with and 
created BBDO’s new aggressive 
high-power character. For instance. 
former radio-TV head Robert Fore 
man took over Brower's spot as the 
agency’ creative and plans board 
head. 

BBDO’s important shifts in ex 
ecutive personnel, coinciding wit 
the recession, have not been with 
out their effects on the agency. “Tt 
was evident,” as one veteran BBDO 
executive puts it, “that there were 
too many cooks for the amount of 
broth to be stirred.” For example 
when appointed, Brower immedi 
ately requested a report from eac 
department head on his group's 
size and efficiency. 

The result one year later is that 
BBDO. now operated with fewe 
people but with billings that are 
roughly the same as those in 1957 
$210,500,000. The photographs o 
these and the following pages sho 
life in BBDO’s main office in Man: 
hattan. 
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PROBABLY the BBDO face known best in the “out- 
side” world belongs to executive vice-president J. 
Davis Danforth, board chairman of the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies. 


Vice presidents Alan Ward (left) and Fred Barrett, 
chat quietly just before the plans board meeting. 


SOBER examination of a chiffon pie in 
BBDO’s test kitchen features copy group 
heads Nelson Gurnee and Josephine Smith. 


ie | 


President Brower in a characteristic 
pose in one of BBDO’s stark hallways. 


Copy vice-president Alan Ward (back to camera) and creative services 
vice-president Robert Foreman, prepare for the plans board meeting. 


Does it sing? Copywriters Sanford Roth (seated), Jack Byrum (on left) 
and Len Hall try to find out. 


Concentration keynotes copywriter Fred Kopf's visit to the BBDO library. 


Although it isn't the biggest ad 
agency ( J. Walter Thompson is) 
or the brashest (McCann comes 
closer), BBDO_ probably is pre- 
eminent in the public mind as a 
symbol of the advertising business. 
Perhaps this is due to publicity 
spawned by BBDO’s handling of 
the Republican National Commit- 
tee in two Presidential elections. 
Perhaps it’s due to the agency s 
blue chip client list, e.g., du Pont, 
U. S. Steel. Or it may be that the 


Paper plate lunches always precede BBDO’s unique “account forum,” 


agency has been around some time. 

The George Batten Co, got things 
going when it opened shop in 1891. 
The present firm resulted from the 
1928 merger of Batten with Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne (Osborne 
joined Barton and Durstine in 
1919). The merger clumped 118 
clients and some 600 employes in- 
to a single shop. 

Today BBDO employs nearly 
2,200 people who service 145 
clients. In 1958, BBDO lost seven 


accounts, but gained 13. Of the 
clients it handles, 44 have annual 
budgets of less than $200,000. 
About the same number bill $1,- 
000,000 or more. About a third of 
BBDO’s billings go to television, 
with magazines, newspapers and 
radio getting the rest, in that order. 

To service its diverse account 
list, BBDO maintains 15 other of- 
fices across ‘the nation aside from 
its Manhattan headquarters shown 
on these pages. 


a regular weekly meeting where various 


agency executives brief their colleagues on agency plans, policies and progress. Lunching (left to right) are: 
Account man Howard Mandel, feacarch vice-president Ben Gedalecia, vice-president Robert H. Schmelzer, ac- 
count man Ed Wetzel and account man Dikran Donchian. 


Art directors Ed Almgren (left) and Hank Seiden 
really put teamwork into a layout. 


“Buck and wing” by president Brower (third from left) and his assistant, 
William O’Donnell (second from left) could mean a decision is close at 


hand. TV vice-president Traviesas (far left) seems quite casual about it all. 


EARLY arrival John Miller at the 
“account forum” appears to have 
all the good seats. 
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GO ADMAN, GO! 


= The latest survey of the TIDE Advertising Leader- 
ship Panel shows that the winter vacation is be- 
coming increasingly popular among admen. 


Winter vacations, once somewhat 
of a rarity, seem to be increasingly 
popular among advertising exec- 
utives, at least according to those 
on TIDES Leadership Panel. Signifi- 
cantly, as many as 59% of the re- 
spondents are getting away from it 
all just about now. 


What's more, it looks as if winter 

may be replacing summer as the 
prime time for fun and games. Al- 
though 42% of the winter vacation- 
ing Panel members get cold weath- 
er holidays in addition to their 
summer leaves, substantially more 
—58%—say they deferred their sum- 
mer vacations until winter. And in 
most cases, the postponement is 
strictly a matter of preference. Only 
a handful of Panelists delayed their 
summer vacations because of heavy 
work loads. 
An overwhelming majority of 
admen report that their companies 
or agencies have absolutely no ob- 
jection to winter vacations pro- 
vided, of course, that there is noth- 
ing pressing and, as one agency 
vice-president puts it, “enough ad- 
vance notice is given and client 
service won't suffer.” 

Most managements appear to be 
refreshingly flexible on the vaca- 
tion issue. One agency president 
aptly expresses the attitudes and 
policies of the majority of organi- 
zations when he says, “We make 
the vacation time fit the vacationer. 
Skiiers take off in the winter, fish- 
ermen in the summer.” 


_ A rather surprisingly large num- 
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ber of agencies and companies ac- 
tually go out of their way to en- 
courage winter holidays. Says one 
Panelist, “We believe a break in 
the business routine during the 
winter months is a stimulus to 
better work.” 

Similarly, an advertising direc- 
tor reports that his management 
“encourages executives to take win- 
ter vacations to remove themselves 
from the extreme pressures and 
stresses they are subjected to in 
today’s business activity.” 

Some managements, of course, 
look far less kindly on winter va- 
cations. One admanager, in fact, re- 
ports that his company is “nega- 
tive toward any vacation—winter 
or summer.” He, though, took time 
off last month in addition to his 
summer vacation. 

While many of tmwe’s Panelists 
generally can come and go as they 
please, they indicate they are some- 
times far more fortunate than mem- 
bers of their own staffs. Says one 
company vice-president, for ex- 
ample, “Winter vacations are OK 
for officers and senior employes, 
but we frown on them for the rank 
and file.” 

And a vice-president of a major 
agency reports that although “mana- 
gers take vacations at their own 
discretion, account executives must 
take them May through October.” 

Half the Panel members have 
from between one to two weeks 
of vacation time this winter and 
32% get between two and _ three 
weeks. Only a sprinkling are taking 
a really extended holiday leave. 


Two are going off for two months 
and one expects to be gone for 
three. 


The majority (53% ) of the ad- 
men are wending their way south- 
ward, with Florida and Mexico by 
far the most popular watering 
holes. The west coast, particularly 
San Francisco and Palm Springs 
(Calif.), is favored by a substan- 
tial group. 

Twenty-two percent of the Pan- 
elists are vacationing outside con- 
tinental U.S. Europe, as you might 
expect, is the destination of many, 
and a number of others are taking 
in Canada and the Caribbean area, 
with most of these admen headed 
for Bermuda, Puerto Rico, Cuba 
and Nassau. A few Panelists are 
wandering farther off the beaten 
track. One, for example, is going 
to Japan, another to North Africa. 

Most Panelists (68%) plan fun 
and complete relaxation for their 
holidays, with golf and skiing top- 
ping the list of specific activities 
mentioned. An impressive 23% are 
mixing business with pleasure and 
6% are making it a point to call on 
branch offices and local media 
while on their travels. 

Some admen are spending their 
time off right in their own homes, 
and one of these adds he is “taking 
the phone off the hook and not 
telling the office I’m just a stone’s 
throw away.” 

Another adman has plenty to 
keep him occupied during his vaca- 
tion. He’s “‘minding the store’ 
while mommy is having a baby.” @ 
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Ad of the Month 


Using the bottom halves of facing 
newspaper pages, White Owl told 
the most dramatic story in many a 
long and pompous year of cigar 
advertising (see cuts below). 

Fifty percent of the space might 
be condemned as “negative.” But 
it gives point and power to the 
other 50% and therefore to the en- 
tire 100%. A disgruntled man hold- 
ing what is described as a “cheap 
spongy cigar’ would horrify most 
tobaccomen as casting aspersions 
on the whole idea of cigar smoking. 

But White Owl had a competi- 
tive problem and attacked it with 
boldness and skill. The A-hhhhh!!!! 
part of the story shows a firm 
cheroot, talks about its full packing 
of fine quality tobacco, its slow 
burning, its coolness and its flavor. 
A strong case is made for the con- 
cluding sentence: “What a differ- 
ence two cents can make.” 

The right model, superb photog- 
raphy, clean layout, pithy copy and 


adman’s 


‘ 
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an inspired media buy combined 
to make this one of 1958’s most 
memorable ads. 


Risky review 
and safe prediction 


Since there could be no more 
than a dozen “Ads of the month” 
in 1958, a number of noteworthy 
campaigns did not get the homage 
that was due them in this depart- 
ment. At the risk of omitting some 
that should be included, here are 
another dozen. 

Although it lacked the brute force 
of White Owl’s effort, Dutch Mas- 
ters introduced a fresh and appeal- 
ing note with its campaign on emp- 
ty boxes being used as kids’ play- 
things. 

RCA’s tie-up between a full-color 
insert in TV Guide and the George 
Gobel show was a tour de force. 
(The insert reproduced the lower 
half of a scene that Gobel held in 
“stop motion” for a full minute. 
By placing it on your TV screen 


you demonstrated the difference be- 
tween color and black-and-white. ) 

In the perfume field Lanvin was 
responsible for the most bouquets 
as well as the most brickbats. The 
latter were thrown at “Promise her 
anything but give her Arpege.” 
The former were tossed at the 
little girl being kissed by a litle 
boy while she says, “He loves me 
... he loves my Mommy’s Arpege.” 

Of all the unlikely products to 
run delicately beautiful ads, auto 
batteries are the unlikeliest. Yet 
Delco treated its case like a rare 
jewel in moody full-color photos 
that dramatized the theme, “sleeps 
until its sold.” 

U. S. Playing Cards conveyed 
the idea that cards are fun with a 
series that successfully combined 
nostalgia and contemporary enter- 
tainment. 

General Foods’ National Weeks 
devoted to causes such as Crazy- 
Mixed-Up-Jell-O were gay and 
good. 

The business paper campaign 


Anybody can make a cheap spongy cigur 
to sell for For Scents, Bui there's « cstch to it. You've got 
% ta use cheaper tobacos, or less of it and pack it loosely. 
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Ten-eent White Owl is fully packed. Plenty af _ 
fine quality tobacos inside, Notice how slawly i¢ barns. Cool, . Xe 
fo, And flayorfel What 4 difference two cents oan make. : A a 
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‘Opinion 


run by “Successful Farming” on 
the changing agricultural scene 
was informative, intriguing and in- 
spirational. 

_ Although it becomes increasing- 
ly difficult to get notice for small 
space ads, Red Devil Tools turned 
the trick with half-columns in mag- 
azines. Their exposition of Grady 
Wedges, Dragon Skin and similar 
gadgets even attracted this don't-it- 
yourselfer. 

Among cigarets top honors go 
to Benson & Hedges for the only 
campaign that actually did appeal 
to the thinking man. 

Notable among printed “spec- 
taculars’ were the attachment of 
an actual Band-Aid Sheer Strip to 
1,200,000 newsstand copies of 
SATEVEPOST and the insertion of a 
full sheet of Alcoa wrap in the 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM & SUN. 

For sheer credibility in an oft- 
discredited field, Stauffer Home 
Reducing Plan overcame stiff odds. 
Every one of its magazine spreads 
recited a case history with sin- 
cerity and impact. 

Dollars spent on advertising in 
1958 may have declined by a per- 
centage point or two... but there 
were more refreshing new cam- 
paigns than ever before. It’s a safe 
prediction that 1959 will be both 
bigger and _ better. 


Double talk 


Like every other automobile, De- 
Soto loudly proclaims its Newness. 
In fact, it is “years ahead.” But 
DeSoto also wants to boast about 
its pioneering in design. So it makes 
this statement: “Look at the so- 
called ‘new’ cars and youll see 
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traces of DeSoto’s graceful style.” 

Since these “traces” are common 
to the imitators, to last year’s De- 
Soto and to this year’s DeSoto, 
they are hardly “new.” In attempt- 
ing to have their cake and eat it, 
too, the DeSoto admakers have 


produced indigestible copy. 
The good in a goad 


If you want a classic and con- 
temporary case history of the bene- 
fits of competition, consider Credit 
Card plans. For the last few years 
they've continued to grow nicely 
and neatly. Those in the business 
also grew complacent. 

Then came the announcement 
that a new giant was entering the 
field. WHAM! The former occu- 
pants of the premises woke up 
with a start. Mergers took place. 
New services were added. Adver- 
tising was stepped up. Newspapers, 
magazines and business papers ran 
stories about credit plans. They 
were the subject of conversation. 

Everybody seems to have gained, 
especially the established com- 
panies who thought they'd be hurt 
and therefore took action. 


Undertones and overtones 


Russell Brockbank, an editor of 
PUNCH, was recently in this country 
and was asked to compare his mag- 
azine with THE NEW YORKER. He 
stated that both are built on the 
same premise which he defined as 
“the extra twist, the extra under- 
tone, or overtone, or whatever you 
want to call it.” 

As vague as this definition may 
be, it describes the difference be- 


tween the occasional great adver- 
tisement and the mass of hack ads. 


A stamp plan 
worth stamping out 


Advertising agencies are being 
solicited for their opinion on an 
“exciting new plan.” It involves 
giving trading stamps for art and 
production services. 

The stamps are the same as 
those being distributed by a food 
chain and would be redeemable 
for color TV sets, employee anni- 
versary gifts, attendance awards, 
etc. 

To think of art directors or pro- 
duction men buying photographs, 
drawings, typography, printing, 
etc., and collecting stamps as if 
these services were groceries is 


appalling. 
One man's questions 


* Is there any more convincing 
piece of copy being run today than 
General Tire’s “If you have a punc- 
ture we pay for road service”? 

* Could there be a more unfor- 
tunate name for socks, even though 
they're intended for golfers, than 
Burlington’s “Hole-in-One”? 

* Was any product more imagina- 
tively named during 1958 than the 
Warner Bros. record album, “Music 
for People with $3.98"? 

* If a company wants to celebrate 
an anniversary, shouldn't they tie 
it to merchandise as Westclox did 
in 1958? It was the Golden Anni- 
versary of the Big Ben so they 
created a clock with sparkling 
stones set around the dial and pro- 
moted it “to honor the 69,000,000 
‘Bens’ of the past 50 years.” 
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How not to select an agency 


The practice of selecting an ad- 
vertising agency on the basis of a 
speculative plan is just about the 
rashest kind of speculation an in- 
dustrial firm can engage in. 

It possibly makes sense, under 
certain conditions, for a manufac- 
turer of consumer goods to pick an 
agency that way, because the prod- 
uct to be advertised is usually one 
that is familiar — familiar product, 
conventional marketing and distri- 
bution problems, known or reason- 
ably well-known markets, easily 
imagined consumer attitudes. 

A cigaret manufacturer might 
reason: Every agency knows what 
a cigaret is, who the competition is, 
how cigarets are distributed and 
priced and merchandised, and 
what the significant promotional 
ideas over the years have been. If 
the advertiser is just looking for a 
fresh idea, he is taking no great risk 
when he opens his account up to 
any of the big agencies. 

Whether, it makes sense for an 
agency to participate in a specula- 
tive scramble is another question. 
Every $1,000 invested in working 
up a speculative plan is the same 
as its 1% profit on $100,000 worth of 
billing. If its cost of doing business 
has in it a fund for gambling and 
that’s the only way business can be 
gotten — OK. 

But it’s a lousy gamble on both 
sides when the account and the 
agency are in the industrial field. 

One of the few times that a 
company marketing industrial 
goods or services truly regards ad- 
vertising as important is when ‘it 
decides to make an agency change. 
Then advertising (which normally 
is a nuisance, an unjustifiable lux- 
ury, or a plaything) assumes major 
proportions, so major that the is- 
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sue must be decided by competi- 
tive bids in the form of not-to-be- 
charged-for ideas. 

Unfortunately, the competitive 
bid is standard practice in much 
industrial purchasing, hence it does 
not appear illogical to expect an 
agency to present its case this way. 
But, regardless of the economics 
and/or ethics involved in other 
kinds of business, it does not make 
sense — from the agency's view- 
point or the advertiser's — to de- 
mand of an agency that it actually 
manufacture and deliver some of 
its product on the chance that its 
guesswork was good. 

In the first place, $100,000 is big 
money to an industrial agency, and 
it can’t afford very often to risk its 
1% net profit and loss. 

In the second place, it’s fool- 
hardy on the account's part to hope 
that any agency knocking on its 
door knows enough about its busi- 
ness, its products, and its markets, 
to come up in short order with an 
advertising plan that is workable, 
let alone perfect. 

Many industrial products are 
highly specialized, their applica- 
tions difficult to appreciate, the 
marketing problems involved, pur- 
chasing behaviors complex. Such 
being the case, the only agency 
competent, to handle the account 
would be the one that is being re- 
placed or one that is currently 
handling a competitive account. 

Any conscientious agency wants 
to give any advertising problem 
a thorough study before making 
recommendations. But no agency 
can learn enough about an indus- 
trial account, from the superficial 
research that it can afford to put 
into the gamble, to prepare a rea- 
sonably sound advertising plan. 
Nor does any sophisticated agency 
man believe that, even if he did 
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invest the necessary time and 
money in thorough study and 
careful planning, he'd have any 
better chance of landing the ac- 
count than if he made no study at 
all. Examination of any business 
paper will show that much in- 
dustrial advertising has been ap- 
proved by people who haven't the 
slightest idea of what good adver- 
tising is. 

So the most unfavorable element 
of all in this situation is the human 
element. Each competing agency 
knows full well that the choice is 
going to be made capriciously, so 
it would be foolish to resist the 
temptation to furnish the prospect 
with what it guesses the prospect 
will like. Not necessarily what will 
sell goods, but what it thinks will 
have the best chance of being 
bought when the competitive pro- 
posals are being picked over. 

The agency may do this kind of 
thinking: It’s got to be different 
from what the company has been 
doing, because the agency that has 
been doing it has been fired. On 
the other hand, what they've been 
doing must have had something in 
it that was liked because it did — 
back in the beginning — get ap- 
proved. Or maybe the client likes 
what the competition has been 
doing, so we ought to try some- 
thing like the competition has been 
doing, only different. What's “dif- 
ferent”? 5; 

This, of course, is no way to de- 
velop an advertising plan. 

The best way for an advertiser 
to appraise a new agency is on its 
method of developing ideas, and 
the best methods are the opposite 
of dreaming up “something differ- 
ent” to “please the client.” | 

Intelligent appraisal of an adver- 
tising agency calls for just as much 
digging into the agency’s operation 
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ind Pes ound —as the adver- 
iser should want the agency to dig 
nto its operation and background. 


falue of an inquiry 


In a certain publication which 
makes a big deal of its ability to 
woduce inquiries, there ran eight 
\dvertisements of products directly 
ompetitive. 

Two ads were spreads (one by 
: company, to be called here “A,” 
vhich has been a consistent adver- 
iser and usually a big-space adver- 
iser even in “inquiry-type” publi- 
ations ), two were full-page size, 
me was a two-thirds page unit, one 
vas half-page, two were quarters. 

Inquiries were produced by these 
ids as follows: 


Eayertiser: A; 2p) .s..-..... 301 
Sayertiser B, 2p .....:.... 99 
Bivertiser OG, 1p i... 5. 106 
Bmertisor D1 Pp: .. 6s. ee. 36 
Eawertiser) i; 2/3 p..i.-.-.-. 124 
Bimestisen Es Bap it... k 66 
BPLISeIes AP. ets. 28 
5521s A nr 12 


Now the degree of effort that 
vas made to invite inquiries varied; 
till, each ad was referred to its 
espective key number on the 
eader service card. 

Some time later, each respon- 
lent was queried as to any action 
aken subsequent to the inquiry. 
[he score in regard to brand speci- 
ication on a definite purchase was: 

Advertiser A’s respondents: 19 
ders for Advertiser A, 3 orders 
or other brands, none in the B to 
I list. 

Advertiser B’s respondents: 3 or- 

lers for Advertiser A, 2 orders for 
\dvertiser B. 
, Advertiser C’s respondents: 3 or- 
lers for Advertiser A, 1 order for 
nother brand, not one of the B to 
I list. 

Advertiser D’s respondents: 1 or- 
ler for Advertiser A. 

Advertiser E’s respondents: 3 or- 
lers for Advertiser A, 1 order for 
nother brand, not one of the B to 
J list. 

Advertiser F’s respondents: 4 or- 
lers for Advertiser A, 1 for Adver- 
iser F, 2 for other brands neither 
ym the B to H list. 

Advertiser G’s respondents: 2 or- 
lers for Advertiser G, 1 order for 
nother brand, not one of the B to 
A list. 

_ Advertiser H’s respondents: 1 or- 
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der for Product H. 

Total number of orders as the 
result of everybody's advertising: 

32 orders for Advertiser A. 
orders for Advertiser B. 
orders for Advertiser G. 
order for Advertiser F. 
order for Advertiser H. 

No orders for Advertiser C. 

No orders for Advertiser D. 

No orders for Advertiser E. 

This experience is an argument, 
it seems to me, for: 

1. being a consistent advertiser; 

2. using large space even in a 
an “inquiry-type” magazine; 

3. measuring the success of the 
advertising by a count of sales 
converted from inquiries rather 
than just a count of inquiries. 
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Confusion in 
ad readership ratings 


I'm beginning to wish I hadn't 
spent a good part of my last 10 
years in this business encouraging 
business paper publishers to en- 
gage in surveys to determine the 
extent of reading of individual ads. 

Today we have quite a number 
of services, independent and non- 
independent, devoted to this kind 
of research, and they are employed 
by scores of publishers. Each serv- 
ice has its own methodology, and 
each method admits, in one way 
or another, not only a sizable de- 
gree of inaccuracy but also a wide 
range of interpretation. 
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The latest service I’ve heard of 
illustrates one of the hazards en- 
countered in appraising ad scores. 

“MEdia Echo” (a much less elec- 
tronic-sounding, hence less scien- 
tific-appearing, term than “Reader 
Feedback”) is a report on the 
reading of ads in MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEERING. 

An independent research organi- 
zation, Barnard Inc., mails out to 
a sample of the subscriber list a 
copy of the magazine duplicating 
one previously distributed in nor- 
mal course of issuance. Respon- 
dents are asked to indicate their 


noting of the ad and their reading 
of the copy. Other services use sim- 
ilar mail technique. 

What's different — or apparently 
different — about this study is the 
magnitude of the scores. No other 
magazine — or, let me say, ad rating 
service —has ever produced such 
high scores. 

Full-page ads range from 39% to 
70% noted, with the average for 
black-and-white ads 55.3% and for 
color 57.5%. Two-thirds page ads 
average 51.1%. 
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This is not to suggest an indict- 
ment of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
or its research outfit. It may be that 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is so ed- 
ited or so laid out or the quality 
of its advertising is so unusually. 
good that the ads do get better 
attention. Or it may be that me- 
chanical engineers are of a more 
inquiring turn of mind than other 
people in business. Or it may be 
that the subscribers, being mem- 
bers of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, want their so- 
ciety magazine (or themselves) to 
make a good showing. 

The fact remains, though, that 
the other services and magazines 
are made to look like pikers. 

Although the research services 
and many publishers go out of their 
way to caution their customers 
against evaluating competitive 
magazines by comparing scores 
(no one service will accept com- 
peting publications), many adver- 
tisers don’t read the fine print, and 
they may make the mistake of se- 
lecting one magazine over another 
because its ad rating service hap- 
pened to be one that comes up with 
bigger scores. 

This situation puts the research 
outfits at a disadvantage. Each is 
doing a sincere job, using the meth- 
ods it honestly believes will yield 
the most valid results. If the stage 
is reached where the researchers 
are under pressure to produce big- 
ger scores, I’m sure they'll tell 
somebody to go to hell. 


Retail Sales Forecast 


Up 8% in February . 


Growing consumer optimism 
should give the February sales pic- 
ture a rosier hue than last year at 
this time. TmwE’s Retail Sales Fore- 
cast for next month shows the na- 
tional average up 8% over the cor- 
responding month last year. Every 
state but one, West Virginia, is ex- 
pected to record sales increases 
that are one to 36% above the fore- 
casted totals for February, 1958. 

Traditionally, February is a good 
month for piece goods and home 
furnishings. Easter’s early arrival 


this year on March 29 should step 
up sales of women’s apparel and 
men and boy’s wear next month. 
Retailers also will benefit from an 
extra shopping day, Washington’s 
Birthday, February 22nd, which fell 
on a Saturday last year but comes 
on a Sunday this February. 

Here are some other factors TIDE’s 
Research Director Dr. Jay M. Gould 
predicts will mean a brighter sales 
picture in February: a 1.3% increase 
in the price level which has met 
with no evident sales resistance: 


a market increase in total goods 
purchased; rising income and new 
auto. sales. 

A recent study completed by the 
University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center indicates that con- 
sumer confidence is growing across 
the nation. 

Families interviewed report that 
their financial situation has taken 
a turn for the better, their income 
is higher than it was a year ago. 
and they expect to be even better 
off in another year. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST FOR FEBRUARY 


Per cent 


Per cent 
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Feb. 1958 Feb. 1958 
Alabama sete. Nebraska 154 
Arizona --17.5 Nevada 413.7 
Arkansas +10.6 New Hampshire + 9.0 
California + 9.6 New Jersey +10.3 
Colorado +11.8 New Mexico +24.2 
Connecticut + 3.1 New York + 4,2 
Delaware +25.0 North Carolina Sey Fey 
Dist. of Columbia + 4,2 North Dakota +15:2 
Florida AA | es Ohio ay CO 
Georgia 125 O07, Oklahoma. + 4.0 
Idaho +18.9 Oregon +11.8 
Illinois + 6.4 Pennsylvania + 4.3 
Indiana == 8.5 Rhode Island +10.9 
lowa +15.6 South Carolina + 7.8 
Kansas = 9.0 South Dakota +24.4 
Kentucky + 5.2 Tennessee + 6.3 
Louisiana + 3.2 Texas + 8.2 
Maine Sede: Utah + 6.4 
Maryland +. 5.7 Vermont 12 29°8 
Massachusetts Ae 8.2 Virginia +10.4- 
Michigan + 5.4 Washington + 6.1 
Minnesota + 9.0 West Virginia —0.5 
Mississippi +28.2 Wisconsin + 6.6 
Missouri +10.3 Wyoming +13.9 
Montana +11.1 
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Advertising to 


Office Equipment Dealers 


| 


Here's a survey of 20 dealers in 10 states. 


‘ 


F ew retailers eye the changing 
American metropolitan skyline with 
is much relish as office equipment 
lealers. 
' As each new office building rises 
ind older ones undergo a face lift- 
ng, office equipment dealers are on 
and with such wares as furniture, 
ling cabinets, computers, and type- 
writers. 
To be sure, the past recession 
uit office equipment sales hard. 
Would-be purchasers deferred or- 
Jers along with the general trend 
o chop fringe capital expenditures. 

However, the National Office 
furniture Assn. stoutly maintains 
hat a good last quarter in 1958 
night boost 1958 sales near 1957's 
5650 million level. 2 

To find out how office equipment 
lealers use and respond to both na- 
ional and local advertising as a 
ales tool, TE recently surveyed 
10 such retailers in 10 states. (Ala- 
yama, Arizona (2), California, 
Michigan, North Carolina (3), 
New York (5), Ohio (3) Okla- 
oma (2), Oregon and Virginia. 
The group, bouncing with ex- 
iberance, overwhelmingly endorses 
vational advertising. The plusses 
hey find: 
» Advertising helps improve the 
juality of office practices. 
’ Advertising stimulates dealers to 
rovide customers with better sales 
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and services. 

¢ It arouses dealers to add new 
and different lines. 

° It attracts shoppers to their 
stores. 

Office equipment dealers who 
carry, according to this survey, an 
average of 85 different lines ex- 
cluding big ticket computing and 
accounting machines (sold directly 
by manufacturers ), report they will 
step up their local advertising this 
year. Though dealers advertising is 
modest, the merchants interviewed 
by TwE say that direct mail will 
be used more than ever in 1959. A 
random selection of dealers, how- 


ACTIONS TAKEN BY OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT DEALERS AFTER 
READING NATIONAL ADS 


Ask for more information ... 80% 
Inquire for dealer prices ... 80% 
Request complete catalogs . . 65% 
Ask for dealer plan or franchise . 60° 
Check with their own salesmen . 55°% 


Compare with competitive lines . 50% 
Purchase sample for trial. . . . 50% 


Ask for demonstration... .. 40% 
Discuss with prospective users . 35 % 
Discuss with other dealers . . . 25% 
Ask a salesman to call 25 % 
Write for technical literature . . 25% 
Visit manufacturers showroom . 20% 


The latest in TIDE'S series on advertising to industry examines 
what ads sell office equipment dealers and their own ad plans. 


ever, reports that, in some instances 
they'll emphasize newspapers, ra- 
dio, TV and directories more than 
ever. 

Despite this increased pattern of 
local advertising, office equipment 
dealers depend mainly on national 
advertising to (1) tempt and pre- 
sell customers and (2) to find new 
product lines to broaden their own 
merchandise selection. 

New York retailer Ben Itkin is 
somewhat ambivalent about na- 
tional advertising. “It brings to the 
consumers’ attention knowledge of 
new designs, methods and equip- 
ment which in turn means savings 
in time, space and money.” 

On the other hand, says Itkin, 
“we have found that our own ad- 
vertising has often been more help- 
ful than manufacturers’ institution- 
al-type advertising.” 

Sales manager Donald S. Brown 
of the Glendale Typewriter Ex- 
change, Glendale (Calif. ) finds that 
national advertising keeps office 
managers up-to-date on new ayail- 
able equipment. 

To Ray Evans of Evans Type- 
writer Co., Findlay (Ohio) nation- 
al advertising makes selling easier. 


Besides generally alerting poten- 
tial customers, office equipment 
dealers emphatically point out that 
sales can be traced to particular 


él 


company product advertisements. 

Here’s how G. T. James of Gay 
Typewriter & Key Service, Gadsen 
(Ala.) puts it: “Recently national 
ads produced customer interest in 
both Smith-Corona electric type- 
writers and Cormac photocopy ma- 
chines. 

Olivetti, through its avant garde 
advertising, says James H. Ayres 
of Gilson-Ayres, Detroit, consist- 
ently builds “prestige for its prod- 
ucts through advertising.” 

When they talk about national 
advertising, most office equipment 
dealers confine themselves to maga- 
zine ads, but Dorr B. Doane of 
Office Equipment Corp., Portland 
(Ore.) sees network TV as a sales 
sparkplug. 

Says Doane: “We have sold more 
Remington-Rand portable type- 
writers besides getting a larger 
share of inquiries as a result of the 
companys What's My Line TV 
show (CBS-TV). This advertising 
surpasses all business that has come 


from any other radio or TV pro- 
gram in our business’ history.” 


What’s more, office equipment 
dealers use national advertising as 
still another yardstick. They report 
that more than half their suppliers 
have national ad schedules. In some 
cases, retailers say that such adver- 
tising is a key criteria of whether 
or not they should represent a line. 

Tolman Burns of the Mansfield 
Typewriter and Office Supply Co., 
Mansfield (Ohio) observes that 
“we are hesistant to represent a 
company’s product unless there’s 
national advertising.” 

Dealer Doane takes this stand: 
“Were little interested in normally 
trying to sell un-advertised prod- 
ucts even those lines that might 
carry a higher discount rate to 
makeup for a smaller supporting 
ad campaign.” 

National advertising in both con- 
sumer and trade media serves as a 
market guide. It leads most as- 
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suredly to new product lines. — 

Ben Itkin details this classic step- 
by-step pattern this way: “I saw an 
ad describing the Arnot partitions 
and modular furniture. Space-say- 
ing possibilities offered by this line 
attracted me. 

“While attending a Chicago trade 
show I saw the line and today weve 
one of the largest suppliers of Ar- 
not furniture in the nation.” 

Ray Evans also praises advertis- 
ing for bringing him into contact 
with a present prime supplier. Says 
he: “A Leopold desk ad resulted 
in his writing for more informa- 
tion. We were impressed with the 
high quality impression conveyed 
by the ad. This introduction re- 
sulted in our getting the franchise; 
now Leopold is our leading wood 
furniture line.” 

Price mentioned in national ad- 
vertising plays a vital part to V. G. 
Burton of Vic Burton Office Sup- 
ply, Tulsa (Okla.) in selecting the 
Burroughs adding machine line. 


_ Oxroup works hand in hand with dealers to make 
Pendaflex filing systems easier to sell - . . more 
profitable than ever before. A thtee-pronged plan — 
of sales aupport brings you interested prospects . « - 

«then follows through to help vor close the wile. — 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING wd 


National advertising presents the Pendaflex condet 
of system filing to all levels of buying influence: 


boosts 
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DEALER SALES TRAINING | 


‘Oxford training sessions equip dealer salesmen to. 
present effectively the benefits of Pendaflex diling 
systems, Oxford representatives conduct these at 
request on dealer premises, * 
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EXPERT FILE ANALYSIS 


Oxford's System Service Department makes avail- 
ahle to you some of the world’s foremost. filing 
authorities, Our experts analyze your client's filing 
‘fequiroments, and help tailor’a Pendaflex systent te 
“meet them. — 3 oc : pettns 
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¥ Says Burton: “We were attracted 
by, comparative lower price com- 
bined with high quality as men- 
tioned in Burroughs’ ads.” 

Dorr Doane says that, “a Plus 
calculator ad brought us into con- 
tact with the manufacturer. We 
now carry the line and it has be- 
come one of our strongest lines.” 


Despite what appears to be a ju- 
bilant attitude toward office equip- 
ment makers, dealers are likewise 
quite vocal on ways national adver- 
tisers could upgrade their promo- 
tions. National advertisers, suggests 
James Ayres, should illustrate ma- 
chine uses in “action” thus helping 
potential customers to see outstand- 
ing product benefits. 


Ayres, as do other office equip- 
ment dealers, reacts unfavorably to 
static national advertising that so 
often is institutional in format and 
theme. 


_ To help dealers, G.’B. Blair of 
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United Business Service, Dayton, 
(Ohio) wants national manufac- 
turers to forward leads resulting 
from national ads in more syste- 
matic and quicker fashion. 

While Glendale’s Brown con- 
tends that manufacturers should 
“advertise product qualities and 
quit talking about bargains.” In 
office equipment, says Brown, qual- 
ity is the first requirement in any 
possible sale; price is a secondary 
matter. 


Nearly 70% of those dealers sur- 
veyed favor greater assistance from 
national manufacturers in the form 
of sales help and cooperative adver- 
tising. Gilson-Ayres’ Ayres asks for 
more literature and reprints to help 
him tie-in with national promo- 
tions. While Mansfield’s Burns 
would “like manufacturers to send 
out a greater number of mailings 
to potential customers on nation- 
ally advertised merchandise.” 

Moreover, William J. Cole of 
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Walsh Bros., Phoenix ( Ariz.) even 
recommends that manufacturers 
cut business paper schedules and 
instead place more money in con- 
sumer advertising. 

Another dealer indicates that 
manufacturers should mention deal- 
ers’ names in ads. “Let us get re- 
ferrals direct from customers in- 
stead of having them go the long 
way around through manufactur- 
ers.” 

B. Greenshields of Green- 
shields Typewriter Co., Norman 
(Okla.) prefers more selling and 
less gimmickry in ads. 

In addition, nearly all office 
equipment dealers point consist- 
ently to six points of interest that 
manufacturers should consider 
when devising copy and art for 
national promotions: price range, 
number of models, neat appear- 
ance resulting from using products, 
company’s stature and leadership, 
color of products and a product’s 
space-saving possibilities. + 


ELECTRIC 
‘CALCULATOR 


Saves fime, increases production, reduces errors 
-—yet costs jess fo own, less to operate than 
some ordinary single register calculators. 


Extra “Memory” register for aulomotic grond- 
dnd net-totals, Direct automajle addition fo or 
subtraction from the rear dial. New, simpler, 
electrified subtraction from the front dial. Auto- 
matic rounding off to the full cent. 


Control Systems, Inc. 
PLUS COMPUTING MACHINES DIVISION 
5 Beekman Street, New York 38, N. ¥. 
Rector 2-0045 
Representatives in Principal Cilies 
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Wall Street Looks at Advertising 


A, old horseman’s adage counsels 
lever switch mounts in mid-stream. 
\A horseman who also is a top 
xecutive of one of Wall Street’s 
dest and largest brokerage houses 
vishes advertising agencies would 
eed the advice before trying to 
improve” on deep-rooted slogans 
ind themes. 

The word of caution comes from 
\. Charles Schwartz, a senior part- 
ver of Bache & Co. by profession 
ind a horse breeder by choice 
whose victories include corporation 
organizations and a Kentucky 
Derby crown. 

Schwartz says too many adver- 
ising agencies new on accounts 
nanage only to confuse and irri- 
ate the public when they pasture 
vell-known slogans and substitute 
shrases which shout their product 
s the “only one,” the “safest” and 
he “best.” 


»“The philosophy of a slogan is 
‘epetition plus brevity.” Schwartz 
asserts. “A slogan is only good if 
t is said and said.” The public re- 
nembers the “originals,” he stresses. 

The broker, who three decades 
wo was part of a small group 
he bought out Dodge Bros. 


hotograph by Nicholas Amplo 
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by Mike Hughes 


automobiles for $185 million and 
arranged its sale to the Chrysler 
Corp., says he wishes the old 
Dodge slogan “Dependability” had 
not been tossed aside. He also pre- 
ferred the old Buick slogan; “When 
better automobiles are built, Buick 
will build them.” 

The old slogans, he says, were 
honest. Some modern slogans, he 
laments, too often use superlatives 
and comparatives to sell a product 
beyond its worth. 

“Buick did not say it made the 
best car,” he explains. “Buick said 
only that when better cars are 
made it will build them. 

“Superlatives boomerang . . . so 
do comparatives, unless you make 
your difference stick,” Schwartz in- 
sists. “You lose the point of ac- 
ceptance when you say your prod- 
uct is the best and the only one 
in its field.” 


Schwartz would prefer to see 
some underplaying, a “gentle 
touch,” to the hammer-blow tactic 
of some advertising slogans. 

The not-so institutional campaign 
of 80-year-old Bache & Co. reflects 
Schwartz's thinking on advertising 
techniques. 

The company is not billed as a 
diversified stock brokerage. It is 


Bache's A. Charles Schwartz, a financier by pro- 
fession but a horse breeder by choice, applies horse 


: sense logic to advertising slogans and themes. 


a “supermarket of securities.” The 
appeal is not made to the out- 
of-date investor who wants his pur- 
chases so safe he earns no return. 
“Are you a Two Percenter?” one 
headline asked. Another headline, 
to professional men, was addressed 
“To men who are able to take 
risks.” 

Bache & Co. has discarded the 
traditional concept that women are 
prime investors only when they are 
widows. Bache does not wait for 
the husband to die. Since 1953 it 
has repeated the same phrase: 
“Dividends are a gal’s best friend.” 
In fact, Bache even put on a fashion 
show, the first ever staged by a 
Wall St. firm, to convince women 
with money that investing is for 
them. 

Through its advertising agency, 
Albert Frank-Guenther, Law; 
Bache spends more money than 
any other financial house in spot 
radio and also buys heavily in 
newspapers and magazines. 

The firm last year increased its 
advertising and promotion budget 
by 35% and saw an 11% increase 
in “sales” or commissions to over 
$500,000. The budget for 1959 will 
be higher still. 

“In advertising,’ comments 
Schwartz, “we pull no punches.” @ 
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Intemperance in a teapot 


If the implications of the furor over FORTUNE'S ar- 
ticle on television weren't so serious, the incident might 
be amusing. We suppose that everybody in the ad- 
vertising business knows by now that ForTUNE’S De- 
cember issue carried an article on television which 
with a few changes could serve as the industry's obitu- 
ary. The article was, in fact, intemperant, if not ill- 
tempered and while some of the facts are indisputable 
a great many of them are by no means explored far 
enough to do justice to television. 

On the other hand, the reaction to the article in the 
broadcast press and from the industry itself was just 
as imtemperant and, in some cases, plainly ill-temp- 
ered. In at least a couple of instances, it was even 
suggested that the FoRTUNE piece was the opening 
gun in an all-out magazine industry effort to scuttle 
television as a commercial medium. It surely is no 
secret that the magazine business is not exactly enthu- 
siastic about television’s advertising gains, but we can- 


Peculiar, but salable 


Speaking of this pretty immature business of rivalry 
(we don’t mean competition) among media, we have 
never been more conscious of how needless it is (and 
of how often media promotion misses the boat) than 
during the recent New York strike against the news- 
papers. For our part, we watched television about the 
same amount of time, read just as many magazines 
and listened to about the same amount of radio (may- 
be a shade more). But, we missed our daily news- 
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not take seriously any suggestion that it is organiang 
against it a campaign of ruin. | 

Newspapers also take occasional swings at televisial 
(and at the outdoor medium, too, for that matter) 
and we have never noticed any major medium 
going out of its way to publicize another (e.g., news: 
papers’ lack of coverage of magazine events such as 
the Magazine Publishers Assn. and the magazines 
lack of coverage of most newspaper events such as 
the American Newspaper Publishers Assn.). Such 
things have been going on for years without any ac- 
cusation that we know about being made that it was 
all part of a plot. ; 

We suggest that the reaction to the article was sa 
violent because no matter how over-stated it may have 
been there was just enough truth in it to upset a few 
hot-heads in television. They will get over it, and in 
the meantime we doubt that anything short of atomic 
war will bring commercial television to an end. 


ij 


papers acutely. 

Such a state of affairs demonstrates pretty clearly, 
we think, the peculiar characteristics of each medium. 
None can ever really be a substitute for another. It is 
these peculiar appeals which we think each medium 
should spend more time promoting. It probably would 
be considerably more profitable and make consider- 
ably more sense to advertisers than the rorTuNE-tele- 


vision type of bickering. 
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PART Ill: WHAT@PRICE SALES 
it 


TIDE presents Part III of the exclusive Survey of Media 
Buying Trends for the years 1950 through 1957, a continuing 


study in cooperation with the Magazine Advertising Bureau. 


This month: an analysis of national advertising’s share of 
_ the sales dollar, a detailed examination of how 34. competitive 
and comparable companies altered their advertising - sales 
ratio in the eight turbulent years between 1950 and 1957. 
| ~ Part III lists company-by-company the 1950 and 1957 net 
sales figures of 34 leading corporations. 
TIDE computes side-by-side the national advertising ex- 
penditures of the 34 companies in the two key years. 


TIDE documents the changing relationship which has sent 
companies digging deeper into sales dollars to pay the mount- 
ing bills for national advertising. 


And TIDE explores the reasons why. 
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0; all the problems that plague 
ad executives, hardly one surpasses 
that of developing an adequate for- 
mula for determining just how 
much money to spend on adver- 
tising in relation to sales objectives. 
Some companies, of course, are 
after immediate sales results. 
Others seek that elusive intangible, 
“good will”, which they hope will 


produce sales in the future. 


Whether you take one view or 
the other, more and more of the 
nation’s businessmen are adopting 
the concept that advertising, like 
plant and equipment, is an invest- 
ment. To be sure, the “advertising 
as an investment” concept has long 
been a marketing shibboleth among 
members of the ad business. What 
is particularly significant, however, 
is that corporate management, 
which stamps the final approval on 
ad budgets, now goes for the con- 
cept. 


The significance of this important 
trend in corporate life is readily 
apparent in the chart at right where 
TIDE, in Part III of its continuing 
Study of Media Buying Trends, 
compares how much of each sales 
dollar 34 corporations directed in- 
to national advertising in the years 
1950 and 1957. For 27 of the com- 
panies surveyed, national advertis- 
ing increases outpaced the growth 
in sales. Ad appropriations in the 
survey represent the total estimated 
gross time or space outlay in five 
measurable media: magazines, 
magazine supplements, network 
radio, network television and 
newspapers. 


The key question this 34-com- 
pany analysis raises is just what is 
the break-even point where the na- 
tional ad appropriation becomes 
unprofitable in relation to a com- 
pany’s sales volume. One yardstick 
of advertising efficiency, of course, 
is to compare the advertising-sales 
ratio of companies in the same field 
(which tre does by selecting firms 
that are not necessarily the nation’s 
top 34 advertisers, but are key ad- 

‘ vertisers in competitive industries ). 

But it must be clearly under- 
stood that the ratios presented here 
and on the following pages can 
serve merely as indicators rather 
than statistical absolutes. The rea- 
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sons for such a qualified view are 
obvious since even companies in 
the same field differ not only in 
size, but also as to market poten- 
tials, gross margins, length of time 
in business, reputation with cus- 
tomers, past methods of selling and 
pricing strategies. 

Further, bland conclusions are 
superficial in face of the huge ad- 
vertising outlays required by the 
furious pace of new product de- 
velopment, e.g., 60% of today’s drug 
sales are accounted for by products 
not on the market 10 years ago. 

New product ad campaigns often 
take several years to bear fruit. 
Equally important: the well-known, 
well-documented trend to super- 
market selling puts an even greater 
burden on national advertising as 
a pre-selling tool. 

With all these qualifications in 
mind, there still is little doubt that 
the pressure of competition has re- 
quired increasing amounts of na- 
tional ad money to keep sales mov- 
ing ahead. And the hectic cycle of 
competition has, as always, taken 
its toll. 

Hazel Bishop, for example, spent 
$110,215 on national advertising in 
1950 and recorded $714,830 in net 
sales. By 1957, sales had multiplied 
14-fold to $10,006,462 but it took 
$5,626,590, a 50-times increase in 
national advertising, to do the 
trick. 

Hazel Bishop actually spent 56 
cents on national advertising in 
1957 to bring in each dollar of 
sales. It had spent 15 cents only 
eight years before. 

The company’s profit and _ loss 
statement showed the result. Hazel 
Bishop recorded a $996,000 deficit 
for the year ending October, 1957. 


Revlon, the nation’s largest cos- 
metic house, did not go as far as 
Hazel Bishop but it too increased 
national advertising far faster than 
sales. Revlon chalked up $19,185,- 
138 in net sales and operating reve- 
nue in 1950 when it was spending 
$592,509 or 3.1 cents of every sales 
dollar on national advertising. 

To increase sales 400% to $95,- 
767,351 by 1957, Revlon had to 
spend $9,660,604 on national ad- 
vertising, a 1530% increase. The 
new advertising budget meant 10.1 
cents of every sales dollar went 
back into national media, three 


times the spending rate of ei 
years before. a 

Max Factor managed to triple its 
sales but it, too, had to pay out fot 
advertising at a faster rate, though 
not as fast as Revlon or Haze 
Bishop. 

The company had $14,437,389 i 
sales in 1950 on a national adver. 
tising investment of $610,020 or 4.2 
cents of every sales dollar. In 195% 
sales jumped 207% to $44,327,48( 
while advertising had increasec 
480% to $3,536,971 or eight cent: 
of every sales dollar. 

Max Factor, then, was spending 
twice as much of every sales dolla 
on national advertising in 1957 as 
it had been spending in 1950, but 
the spending rate still was 2.1 cents 
lower than Revlon’s and 48 cent: 
lower than the pace set by Haze. 
Bishop. 


What do the figures indicate for 
the cosmetic industry? 

Hazel Bishop proved you can buy 
sales. No company of the 34 studiec 
scored a sales growth to excee¢ 
the cosmetic house. Also no other 
company showed the drop in nel 
profit. 

More importantly, however, the 
Revlon and Max Factor historie: 
hint at a law of diminishing re 
turns. 

Max Factor increased its ac 
budget 480% to. win a 207% increase 
in sales. Revlon’s sales increase was 
twice as great, 400%, but its nation: 
al advertising expenditures climbec 
1,530%, more than three times the 
Max Factor rate. 

Max Factor, a less ambitious 


company, it would seem, was able 


to triple its sales by doubling the 
amount of each sales dollar it wa: 
willing to pay out for national ads 
Revlon however, had to spend 3% 
times as much of each sales dolla: 
on national advertising to win five 
times the sales: an 11% decrease 
in the effectiveness of each nation 
al advertising dollar. 


Only a cost accountant, studying 
the multiple problems of manu 
facturing, distribution and the 
like, could answer whether the 
11% decrease in advertising ef 
fectiveness was precious little te 
pay for the benefits stemming from 
increased volume and sales. 

Also, there seems to be a leve 
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_ NATIONAL ADVERTISING'S SHARE OF THE SALES DOLLAR IN 1957 VS. 1950 


eummmesmees 1950 
Geum 1957 


Cents of Each Sales Dollar in National Advertising 
5¢ 10¢ I5¢ 20¢ 


| 


til | 


56 


7! 


above or below which the adver- 
tiser can not stray if he wishes his 
company to match his competitor's 
growth. 

Gillette, which combines toilet- 
ries for men and women under one 
roof, is not exactly comparable to 
the cosmetics houses but in the 
ratio of advertising to sales it is 
sufficiently alike. 

Gillette recorded sales of $99,- 


345,980 in 1950 on a national ad-. 


vertising budget of $7,291,162 or 
7.3 cents of every sales dollar. By 
1957, sales had increased 96% to 
$194,929,175 and national advertis- 
ing was up 226% to $23,764,757. Na- 
tional advertising by 1957 repre- 
sented 12.2 cents of every sales 
dollar. 


National advertising as a share 
of sales increased 67% while sales 
climbed 96%. Max Factor, however, 
was able to increase sales 207% on 
a 90% increase in advertising’s share 
of sales. 


The rule of diminishing returns, 
then, would seem to apply at 
at either end of the pole, at least 
to a small group of companies in 
a highly competitive and greatly 
advertised field. 

In another industry, however, it 
would appear the ups and downs 
of national advertising have little 
relation to sales. 


The industry with the paradox: 
food. Some food makers actually in- 
creased their sales volume while 
spending less of each sales dollar 
on national ads. 


Campbell Soup, for one, increased 
its sales 69% to $440,852,971 in 1957 
while its national advertising budg- 
et rose only 52% to $14,892,026. 
Where the company had been 
spending 3.8 cents of every sales 
dollar on national advertising in 
1950, by 1957 it was spending 3.4 
cents, a decrease of 11% - 

H. J. Heinz, on the other hand, 
went the other way. Heinz increased 
its advertising’s share of sales 13% 
from 1.5 to 1.7 cents to show a 63% 
increase in sales. But, then again, 
even with the increase, Heinz still 
was spending only half as much of 
each sales dollar on national adver- 
tising as was Campbell Soup. 

A similarly incoherent pattern 
appeared in analyzing the millers. 
Pillsbury increased sales 65% to 
$331,362,898 by 1957 but reduced 


72 


from 3.1 cents to 3.0 cents the 


amount of each sales dollar directed 
at national ads. General Mills, how- 
ever, saw a 33% increase in sales 
to $52/,/02,000 but it increased its 
advertising-to-sales ratio 14% from 
3.5 to 4.0 cents. 

Equally intriguing are examples 
of companies which have cut the 
ratio of national advertising to net 
sales — often a significant indica- 
tion of a switch to local media. 
Take Pepsi-Cola, which tripled its 
sales to $120,330,773 between 1950 
and 1957 while reducing national 
advertising’s share of each sales 
dollar 37% from 6.7 to 4.2 cents. 
Coca-Cola, however, reduced its 
advertising share of sales ratio from 
2.5 to 2.1 cents, a reduction of 16%, 
and saw only a 38% increase in 
sales, to 296,796,286. 

The argument can be made that 
Pepsi-Cola showed the greater 
growth because it was spending, 
even at the 1957 level, twice as 
much in national advertising as 
was Coke. But, it must be remem- 
bered, Pepsi-Cola had to spend 2% 
times as much as Coca-Cola in 1950 
to earn what sales it did record 
for that year. ~ 


If pure weight of national adver- 


tising gave Pepsi-Cola its growth, 
certainly cutting the weight ad- 
vantage in half should not result 
in Pepsi outgrowing Coke at a 
ratio of 200% to 38%. The argument 
falls particularly flat when it is 


recognized that Coca-Cola, in 1957, 


still spent more dollars, $6,021,863, 
in national advertising than Pepsi- 
Cola, whose spending amounted 
to $5,005,287. 


Also lopsided is the situation in 
the automobile industry. Chrysler 
Corp. spent 1.6 cents of every sales 
dollar on national advertising in 
1957, a 78% increase over the 1950 
rate. The company, for the invest- 
ment, showed a 63% jump in sales 
between 1950 and 1957, up to $3.6 
billion. Ford, on the other hand, 
increased national advertising’s 
share 43% to one cent but still man- 


aged a 91% increase in sales, to 
$5.8 billion. 


Ford’s investment in national ad- 
vertising in 1957 amounted to $58,- 
117,841. Chrysler’s investment was 
only slightly less, $56,864,716. Yet 
Ford’s net sales for the year 
amounted to $5,771,300,000 while 


Chrysler recorded only $3,564,983,- 


2 ee 


- 000 in sales. Certainly something 1 


amiss. 

General Motors, meanwhile in 
creased its advertising-to-sales rati 
50% to 0.9 cents of every sales dol 
lar or $95,483,096 in 1957. The ix 
vestment brought a 46% increase i 
sales, to $10,989,813,000. Generé 
Motors spent less of each sales do 
lar on national advertising tha 
either of its two principal compet 
tors and showed the smallest gai 
in sales, but then again how muc 
could GM grow? 

One of the more startling com 
parisons of advertising efficienc 
exists in the much beleagured te 
bacco business, where cancer scare: 
filter fillups and new packages ai 
fect the sales curve. 

Of four companies studied, th 
biggest sales gain was scored b 
P. Lorillard, up 75% to $293,415,00( 
but it increased its national adver 
tising expenditures only 11% fror 
3.5 to 3.9 cents of each sales dolla: 

American Tobacco, on the othe 
hand, showed a 26% boost in sale 
but it increased its advertising-sale 
ratio 54%. At the same time, Phili 
Morris actually lowered by 6% th 
amount of each sales dollar goin 
to national ads but it still manage 
a 60% increase in sales. R. J. Rey 
nolds showed a 39% growth at th 
cost of a 22% increase in advertisin 
as a share of sales. 

Most advertisers, thus, wer 
forced for a multiplicity of reasor 
to increase national advertisin 


~ budgets” between 1950 and 195° 


Most saw the increases pay off i 
new sales. But few saw their sale 
multiply as fast as their nations 


ads. 


In sum, there is little doubt tha 
the rate of advertising investment 
in relation to sales is growing, an 
may well be over the break-evei 
point for many companies — pe} 
haps a desperate situation fo 
some. The moral seems plair 
There is an increasing burden upo: 
agencies as well as advertisers t 
gauge the proper break-even poin 
to avoid the desperate situation, ; 
the agency, as well as the adver 
tiser is to grow. A sensible at 
praisal by both advertisers an 
their agencies is needed to avoi 
the day when, in a fit of fiscal panic 
companies suddenly reduce budg 
ets and even switch agencies t 


make up for bad planning. 4 
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34 Case Histories of Ad Effectiveness 


The tables on the following six pages 
compare the net sales and national ad- 
vertising expenditures of 34 corporations 
for the years 1950 through 1957. 

Under net sales are listed the figures 
reported by the corporations in their an- 
nual reports for the calendar or fiscal 


periods ending in the years cited. 


: Net National 


The national advertising expenditures 
are the totals of estimated gross time or 
space charges in five measurable na- 
tional media: magazines, magazine sup- 
plements, network radio, network tele- 
vision and newspapers. 

Under share of sales dollar is computed 
the amount of each sales dollar directed 


into national advertising. 


Share of 


; Sales Dollar 
Aluminum 1957 $869, 378,093 $5,271,528 0.6¢ 
iC 1950 $476,248 390 $1,101,595 0.2¢ 
; ompany Ghee = 45393, 129 709 + $4,169,933 +0.4¢ 
of America |i oc. 483% _+378% —— +200% 
i 1957 $532,479,350 $2,439,816 0.5¢ 
_ American 1950 $322,338,188 $ 653,090 0.2¢ 
; Cyanamid Change  +$210,141,162 +$1,786,726 +0.3¢ 
3 °/, Change +65 % +2/4 % #150 % 
American 1957 $347,249, 320 $26,119,007 7.5¢ 
; Hi 1950 $164,266, 646 $ 9,415,79| 5.8¢ 
| ome Changs 7k $07 962,684 2 2516 703,216 “Lie: 
Products |o cc. eIMN% +178% «429% 
3 1957 $1.098,092,746 $21,703,330 2.0¢ 
American $ 871,621,130 $11,015,077 
3 ee UG YOLATI Gib. $10,688,253 


_ Tobacco 


+26% 


°/, Change 
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#92% +54% 
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Company 


Borden 


Bristol- 
Myers 


Campbell 
Soup 


Chrysler 


Coca-Cola 


Colgate- 
Palmolive 
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L957 
1950 


Change 


°/, Change 


1957 
1950 


Change 


°%/, Change 


1957 
1950 


Change 


°/, Change 


1957 
1950 


Change 


°/, Change 


1957 
1950 
Change 


°/, Change 


1957 
1950 
Change 


°%, Change 


$931,221 ,000 
$631,1 14,000 
+$300,107,000 


+48% 


$106,847,430 
$ 52,266,448 
+$ 54,580,982 


+105% 


$440,852,97 | 


$260,389 ,083 
+$180,463,888 


469% 


$3,564,983 ,000 
$2,190,693 ,000 


+$1,374,290,000 


#63% 


$296,796,286 
$215,248,217 
+$ 81,548,069 


+38% 


$268,715,000 


$21 1,854,906 


+$ 56,860,094 


$29% 


$7,542,403 
$3.507,657) .. 
bol 7,140 


+112% 


$22,122,628 
$ 6,874,904 
+$15,247,724 


+222 


$14,892,026 
~$ 9,804,912 
+$ 5,087,114 


#52 


$56,864,716 
$19,579,008 
+ $37,285,708 


+191% 


$6,021,863 


$5:359,36/ © 


+$ 662,496 
+12% 
$35,008,463 


$17,399;290 
$17,609; 173 


__ #101% 


16% 


+0.2¢ | 
#33% 


20.8¢ 
13.2¢ 
+7.6¢ . 
460% 
3.4¢ 
3.8¢ 
0. 4g A 


Mi. : 


li aaa 
+0.7¢- 


+18% 


21¢. 
2.5¢ 
—0.4¢ 


13.2¢ 
8.2¢ a 
—+5.0¢ | : 


461% _ 
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~ National 
Advertising | Sales Dollar 


- Distillers 1957 $746 379,982 $19,988,689 2.7¢ 
—— (orp.- 1950 $677,926, 362 $12,682,879 1.9¢ 
Seagrams, | ‘ere — +$ 68,453,620 +$ 7,305,810 +0.8¢ 
Ltd, — | ecto 10% 58% #42% 


1957 $1/999,068,000 © $9,085,740 (tC 
fo ae 
ycrone tS = NSD ~=— 4 7% 
1957 $798,283,000 $8,028,224 ll¢ 

Eastman 1950 $457,719,000 5 G7 le; see be 
Kodak Chonge  +$340,504,000  — + $5,840,756 +0.6¢ 
7,Chonse oh JG % #265" +120% 


1957 $5,771 ,300,000 $58,117,841 1.0¢ 
1950 $3,029,500,000 $21,645,522 0.7¢ 
Change +$2,741,800,000 +$36,472,319 


Ford 


« 1957 $4,335,664,000 $22,798,057 0.6¢ 
General 


1950 $1.960,429,000 $13,390,257 0.7¢ 
| ° hence 2.375,235,000 9,407,332 205) 
eg re SPO eet 
) Change oe J % +/0% —14% 
1957 $97 1,335,000 $32,972,815 3.4¢ 
General 1950 $589,223,000 $23,037,473 3.9¢ 


 -. Change +$382,112,000 +$ 9,935,342 ———().5 
Foods ; $ , ¢ 
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Oa 4 


: National | Share of 


Advertising Sales Deilar 


aay 7p 
~ Sales 


$527,702,000 ~ _ $21,043.427 


Company | Year 


(ee 


ee 


General $395,835,000 $13,880,481 ase 
Mills Chonge  +$131,867,000  +$ 7,162,846 +05¢ 
| Crone DS 52/0 #14 
957 $10,989,813,000 $95,483,096 = O.e 
General 1950  $ 7,531,087,000 $42,730,485 0.6¢ 
Motors Change +$ 3,458,726,000  +$52,752,61| +03¢ 
‘Chase % +136% +50% 
1957 $194,929,175 $23,764,757 Ae 
Gietee | ee 
%Chonse 96% #226% 467% 
1957 $10,006,462 $5,626,590 56.0¢ 
Hazel 1950 f° 37:14,830 $ 110,215 15.0¢ 
Bishop Change +$ 9,291,632  +$5,516,375 


+1301% 


$278,852,384 
$1 70,508,252 
tp 08/344.) 32 


#5015 % 


$4 694.997 .7¢ 
$2 555,392 
$2 139,605 


°/, Change 


Heinz, H. J. 


Change 


%,Chonce fh 3% 484% 
1957 $570,385,000 $13,197,065 2.3¢ 
Liggett $530,547,000 $ 8,705,711 
& Myers |" +$ 39,838,000 +$ 4,491,354 +0.7¢ 
%Chonae oe AM #52 +44% 
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hey $293,415,000 $11,450,453 3.9¢ 


7 aa 1950 $167,937,000 $ 5,819,436 3.5¢ 
Lorillard, P. 4+$125,478,000  +$ 5,631,017 


% 
Soa : = 


$44,327,480 $3,536.97 | 
Max 1950 $14,437,389 $ 610,020 4.2¢ 
; Factor Change «+ $29,890,091 —- +-$2,926,951 4+3.8¢ 
ee ‘oChonse DOT +480% +90% 
National $1,432,319,000 $18,679,803 
.. D . 1950 $ 906,641,000 $ 8,026,208 0.%¢ 
airy Change +$ 525,678,000  +$10,653,595 +0.4¢ 
Products | -ccrce 458% 133% 45% 
Pe 1957 $120,330,773 $5,005,287 4.2¢ 
Be. $ 40,172,976 $2,687,342 
Pepsi-Cola +$ 80,157,797 + $2,317,945 


+200% 


ee $408,814,000 $13,401,277 

| Philip =| 9 ~———«*$255,752,000 $9,029,228 8 
= Morris Change +$153,062,000 +$4 372,051 —0.2¢ 

q |%Cchonse 0% 449% -—6% 


$331 ,362,898 
$200,963,966 $6,202,392 
10. 398,932 RRR oS —0.1¢ 


ae 
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$9,976,387 


Change 


Pillsbury 


Adver tising | Sates Dolla 


sr ine 390,000 “$70 586 308 ‘ole 


| Procter |" 13%0  § 632,886,000 ‘$33,627,321 2 Bae 
—& Gamble | cer: $$ 523,504,000 +$36,958,981  —0.8e 
Gow 903% 0% DS 

nar. §957O7.351 $9,660,504 10g 

: 1950 $19,185,138 : $ 592,509 3.1¢ a 
Revlon 2 ges 


°/, Change +400% 5 15 3 0 % - 7226% ; 
$1,053,326,000 $23,605,210 eee 


$ 759,856,000 $13,540,496 ee 
+$ 293,470,000 +$10,064,714 


739% 6 MSD 


Reynolds, R.J. 


$409 566,136 $3,403,435 
Reynolds 950, $166,925510 = 6 792Btl ee 
Metals Change  +$242,640,626 +$2,610,624  203¢ 


ncrooe — #1M6% 330% 460% 


1957 $469,989,000 —-$12.488.573 
Schenley | 1% —— $504,223,000 $10,662,024 slg 
Industries g $34234000 22$ 1.694 549 +0.1¢ 


Westing- $2,009,044,000 $10,639,492 ee 
h 1950 $1,019,923,000 $ 5.222.303 | 50¢ - 
oe Change +$ 989,121,000 +$ 5,417,189  +.03¢ 

Electric 


cio 497% MONG 6 
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GAEAL BALLS 


CHICAGO 


PHILADEL PH, 


TO SELL MORE 
WHERE MORE IS SOLD 
Peo eoeriins Poel livod 


You can add powerful fuel to your 
marketing effort and ignite general 
enthusiasm for your product in the 
three top markets of New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia by harness- 
ing advertising’s ‘‘Great Balls of 
Fire’’-— FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP 
Magazines. 

Competition for attention to an 
advertising message is understand- 
ably keenest in these richest and 
most diversified markets, where 
the family coverage of General Mag- 
azines, Syndicated Sunday Supple- 
ments, Radio and TV thins out. In 
these 3 far-above-average markets, 
which account for 18% of total U.S. 
Retail Sales, there is no substi- 
tute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ saturat- 
ing 62% COVERAGE of all families. 

In addition, First 3’s ‘‘Sunday 
Punch’’ circulation of nearly 
6,000,000 reaches over half the 
families in 1,195 cities and towns, 
which produce 27% of total U. S. 
Retail Sales. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Rotogravure + Colorgravure 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine + Chicago 
Sunday Tribune Magazine - Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
“Today” Magazine 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, 
MUrray Hill 7-4894 + Chicago 11, Ill, Tribune Tower, 
SUperior 7-0043 + San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery 
Street, GArfield 1-7946 + Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557 


omen become eng 


in Chicago’s best-read magazine 


- The Chicago Tribune Magazine appeals to 
women...and women find it highly appeal- 
ing. 95% of the women in nearly 1,200,000 
families read it every week. ; 
Obviously, women get all wrapped up in 
this magazine. That’s why advertisers use it 
to wrap up more sales. Only four national 


magazines—Life, Business Week, the Post 
and New Yorker—carry more total adver- 
tising. 

The Chicago Tribune Magazine can 
attract more attention to your brand in 
Chicago. Why not get the full story from a 
Tribune representative ? 


76 be BIG in Chicago, be BIG in the Thbune; 


